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Why not give Child Welfare Magazine for your Christmas gift? We will send you 
cards which may reach your friends Christmas day, stating that your greetings will 
come monthly in Child Welfare Magazine. Send orders for cards with your sub- 
scription to CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, Box 4022, West Philadelphia. 


The President’s Desk 


Christmas day brings everywhere especial love and consideration of 
children. On that day the Christian world pauses for a time in its pursuits 
Chetetenen of pleasure, business, and politics to honor Him who came to 
Greetings to save a world from sin, to show men how to live, and to set 
Child Welfare them an example of how a life should be lived to reach the 
Readers Divine standards of manhood. 

Those who would promote child welfare must gain their highest inspiration 
from the lessons of the Christ life and of the many messages given in regard 
to the little children. Those who march under His leadership, who accept 
His word as to the possibilities of childhood in wishing for all of them the life 
which leads to His Kingdom are engaged in a work whose ladder rests on the 
earth but whose summit touches eternity and a world for which this is but 
the preparation. 

Loving deeds and kindly thoughts of others animate hearts on Christmas 
day, and perhaps then more than at any other time the world comes nearer to 
obeying the divine command of love to God and love to the neighbor. What 
a different world it would be, were it possible to keep that spirit as the ani- 
mating principle of all people and all nations! Strife, bloodshed and cruelty 
beyond anything the world has ever known have cast their dark shadow over 
the entire world, for the sorrows of stricken Europe pierce the hearts of those 
who still dwell in peace and prosperity. 

In every home of America let a prayer be said this Christmas day, that 
He who rules over all kingdoms and all people may guide His people to a 
peace founded on justice, and on obedience to the God-given laws which alone 
can insure real greatness and success. Let a prayer be said that to the seven 
million women of Europe bereaved of husbands, brothers and sweethearts, 
deprived of all that is most dear, He may give comfort in their great affliction. 

For the little children left fatherless, may their education inspire them 
with ideals which will be in accordance with the lessons of the Christ. May 
the whole world on this Christmas day look to Him for that help which no 
human power can give. 

With deeper consecration should every parent, teacher, or friend of children 
take up the education and guidance of the little ones, with eyes open to the 
false education which has brought such disaster—with definite study of what 
will create a higher ideal of life for the generation that follows us. 
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It cannot be Merry Christmas in the year 1915. It can be one of blessing 
if it makes little children happier, not on this day only, but in thoughtful care 
for their highest welfare every day of the year. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done 
it unto me.” 


The Executive Board of the California Congress recommends that each 
association subscribe to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE as a Christmas gift to 


Californi its president. The thought is a happy one and might well 
ornia . . . ~ 

< ain te be followed by every association in the Congress. 

October California which holds the record for largest membership 
Subscriptions is now striving to hold the record for subscribers to CHILD- 


to Child-Welfare 


. WELFARE MAGAZINE. In October the Magazine Chairmen 
Magazine 


sent in the largest number of subscriptions that came from 
any state. Pennsylvania which now holds the record for the largest number 
of subscribers was a close second to California in subscriptions for October. 

Leaders in the Congress have found that the magazine is the most im- 
portant medium the Congress possesses for building up intelligent interested 
membership. 

California has reached its present leading place in the Congress by the 
earnest, able work of its leaders. There are plenty of states with larger 
population than California which might take equal rank. Isn’t it worth while 
to see how California does it? 

What state will take the lead in subscriptions to CHILD-WELFARE MAGA- 
ZINE for the month of December. 

Remember CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE is a welcome gift to a mother, to a 
teacher, to a probation officer, to anyone who is dealing with children. 


The Yearbook for 1916 is now ready. It has been prepared by Mrs. 
Orville T. Bright, and should be in the hands of every officer of a state or 
a local association. 
el The National Secretary will send it to every state and 

local president whose name is on the list at the National 
office. ‘Those who do not receive a copy will please see that the list of officers 
of their associations are sent to 910 Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Others who desire a copy (and every member will be interested in it) 

may receive one by enclosing ten cents to the national office. The Yearbook 


contains the President’s Report for 1914—1915, showing the work done during 
that period. 


Nothing indicates more clearly the progress made by the Congress than 
the Yearbooks which during November have come to the president. _ Illinois, 


a Massachusetts, Missouri, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin show 
books of State their present status in most encouraging statements of work 
Branches well done and well planned. 

and Local Texas has issued a Study Course for its members and by 
Handbooks 


request of the Texas Congress the University of Texas has 

published bulletins on Study Outlines of Tyler’s ‘‘Growth and Education,” by 
A. Caswell Ellis, Ph.D., and on Elizabeth Harrison’s “Study of Child 
Nature,” by L. W. Sackett, Ph.D. ' 

These bulletins prove the value of the co6peration of state universities in 
preparation of educational material for use of parents. 

The Los Angeles District of the California Congress of Mothers has issued 
a Directory, Constitution and By-laws, which is valuable and instructive. 

The Kansas City Missouri Council of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations has issued a handbook which is so full of 
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information that other Councils will be interested to see it. The chairman of 
the Council, Mrs. W. H. Jobe, 3533 Central Ave., Kansas City, Mo., will, 
it is hoped, be able to supply some copies of this excellent handbook to those 
who may appreciate the help it will give to them. 


Mrs. E. R. Weeks distributed 8,000 of the following circulars at the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association: 


Parent-Teacher Associations are Desirable School Auxiliaries 
BECAUSE 

1. They establish right relations between parent and teacher, changing 
criticism to codperation ; 

2. Teach to each some vital truth which both should know; 

3. Form the right kind of public opinion and raise the standard of home 
life; 

4. Cut down discipline, reduce friction and double the educational efficiency 
of the school; 

5. Make the pupil more receptive, the teacher more sympathetic, the 
parent more appreciative; 

6. Make of the home and school life of the child a unity; 

7. Improve school conditions, increase school apparatus and reform school 
sanitation. 

For further information wiite Mrs. John Farrington, 891 E. Walnut St., 
Springfield, Mo., Secretary Missouri Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 


The National Board of Censorship will publish in CHILD-WELFARE MAGaA- 
ZINE lists of Motion Pictures suitable for children under sixteen. 
The Secretary of the Board, Mr. Orrin G. Cocks, states 


ppg = a that although New York state has a law prohibiting children 
Steleoen under sixteen from going to the motion pictures unaccom- 


panied by an adult, that the law is a dead letter. 

The only way to protect children from the pictures unsuited to their 
age is, in Mr. Cocks’ opinion, to educate parents, and he therefore seeks the 
opportunity to present the facts to audiences of parents. 

As an educational force either for good or evil the motion picture is a 
power that must be utilized, regulated and turned in the right direction. 
When in a city like Madison, Wisconsin, 31,000 out of 35,000 population 
visit the moving picture shows every week, their popularity is easily recog- 
nized. Their use is a great one; their abuse equally great. 


The dangers that lie in the path of young girls in travelling have been 
greatly decreased by the splendid work of the Traveler’s Aid Society of New 
Protection York which has its headquarters at 465 Lexington Ave. 
of Girls Few are aware of the great need there was for this Work or 
of the traps that were laid for the inexperienced traveler. The disappearance 
of thousands of young women each year led to the organization of the Traveler’s 
Aid. Gradually it has been possible to place women agents at the largest 
pera stations and signs in smaller ones, telling where girls may receive 
advice 

There is need for such service at any great Exposition and the work done 
in San Francisco demonstrates how many have been helped by the Traveler’s 
Aid. It should have the coéperation of every member of the Congress. 
That means that if there is no representative of the Traveler’s Aid at the 
stations in your town correspond with Mr. Orin C. Baker, Secretary, and learn 
how an agent may be secured. If there is an agent, learn from her what 
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problems she meets, and do what you can to protect the young women in 
your vicinity. You cannot do it thoroughly unless you know conditions. 


CONDENSED REPORT OF TRAVELERS’ AID WORK IN SAN FRANCISCO FROM JANUARY I TO 
SEPTEMBER I[5, I9QI5 


Number of Persons Assisted 
At Stations and Piers, January 1 to September 15, 191 69,1 
: ’ | 5, 1915 9,133 


At P. P. I. E. Grounds, February 20 to September 15, 1915 13,656 
Secured Lodgings through Housing Department, March 1 to September 15, 


97,636 


ag SS a a aa 


93,636 


The work of the Travelers’ Aid Society of New York and the duties incident to the en- 
larged co6peration throughout the country, now that the Exposition is approaching its close, 
make necessary my return to New York on October 1. Kindly address all mail intended for 
me or the New York Society to Travelers’ Aid Building, 465 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

Very sincerely, 
Orin C. BAKER, 
General Secretary 


One by one the different organizations of men and women are tealizing 
that united action of everyone must be given in order to educate public 
opinion in understanding the care that babies should have by 
A Baby Week in . F 
Poesy parents and the state. 

The Congress of Mothers rejoices over every new partici- 
pant in this movement for the protection of babies. The General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has asked all its members to celebrate a week in March as 
Baby Week. The Congress of Mothers through its many branches has held 
many baby weeks, in the years that are passed. That the thoughts of every- 
one should be centered at one time:on this subject is the desire of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, in which the Congress is glad to join. 

Representatives of the Departments of Education, Agriculture and Labor, 
all of whom bear a part in the baby-saving work met in Washington in October, 
and all promised cordial co6peration in this and all movements to save the 
babies. 

The desire of the Congress of Mothers to arouse the community to a sense 
of its duty to the children is bearing fruit in many places where formerly there 
was indifference. More and more is there a recognition that in the better 
care and guidance of children rests the future of the nation. 


Endowment Fund 
Previously reported 
Mrs. Stockwell, Portland, Oregon. 2.00 
Vernon Parent-Teacher Association, Oregon... .... 5.00 
St. Johns Parent-Teacher Association, Oregon 5.00 
Elliot School Parent-Teacher Association, Oregon 5.00 
Woodlawn Parent-Teacher Association, Oregon 5.00 
Hawthorne Parent-Teacher Association, Oregon 5.00 
Glencoe Parent-Teacher Association, Oregon 5.00 
Lowell Parent-Teacher Association, Washington 10.00 
Interlake Circle, Washington 
West Queen Anne Parent-Teacher Association, Washington 
Interbay Parent-Teacher Association, Washington 
Seattle Central Council, Washington 


$4,340.00 


$4,422.09 

















In Memoriam 


MRS. ROGER B. McMULLEN 


Mrs. Roger B. McMullen, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, Honorary Vice-President 
of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, was 
called to the higher life October 29. 

Mrs. McMullen was one of the 
benefactors of the Congress, giving 
her heart, her time and her money in 
liberal measure in the early days of 
the Congress when its continuance 
as an organization was only assured 
by the faith of a few men and women 
as to the need for it and its possi- 
bilities in promotion of child welfare. 

Mrs. McMullen’s house and home 
were hospitably opened to Congress 
women and she and Mr. McMullen 
did much to encourage Mrs. Theo. 
W. Birney in the foundation work. 
For a number of years Mrs. McMullen 
served as Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, and then as 
Honorary Vice-President. 

It was entirely due to her interest 
and her wise leadership that Illinois 
organized a state branch of the 
Congress in May, 1900, at Emanuel 
M. E. Church, Evanston. 

Among the speakers on the pro- 
gram were Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Bishop Vincent, 
Col. Francis W. Parker, Mrs. Alice 
H. Putnam, Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Miller, Hon. Richard S. Luthill, 
Judge of the First Juvenile Court 
in the world, Hon. Harvey B. Hurd, 
who drafted the first juvenile court 
law, Judge Charles G. Neely and Mrs. 
Andrew MacLeeish. 


To Mrs. Schoff was deputed the 
honor of presiding at the organization 
of Illinois, by Mrs. McMullen. 

Mrs. McMullen felt that a move- 
ment must be born right to be suc- 
cessful. With a broad vision of the 
work that was needed for child wel- 
fare in every phase Mrs. McMullen’s 
influence was a strong factor in 
broadening the scope of the Congress 
to include everything that concerned 
childhood whether in home, church, 
school or state. Her deep interest in 
the saving of babies and in helping 
wayward erring children led her into 
working for Visiting Nurses and 
active coéperation in the develop- 
ment of the Juvenile Court and proba- 
tion system in Illinois, Pennsylvania 
and other states. 

Endowed with a deep sense of the 
real values of life and depending on 
divine guidance in every act of life 
she modestly did her part as a wife, 
mother and friend. 

The world is better because she 
lived, and she will ever live in the 
hearts of those who loved her. 

Lives of service here must continue 
in yet greater service in the world 
for which life here is the school of 
preparation. 

To those who find the upward 
path of life here, how great the joy 
and peace when death opens the 
portals to the world of light and 


beauty and happiness greater than 
earth can give. 
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Christmas Toys 


MARY E. 


If there were any consolation to be 
had out of the dreadful contest now 
going on in Europe, one might find 
it in the hope that our country will 
not be deluged with the cheap Christ- 
mas toys which are imported by the 
ton every year. Millions are spent 
upon them by our people which might 
just as well be thrown away. The 
trinkets are cheap in construction, 
soon broken beyond repair, or if 
mechanical soon out of order and 
refusing to ‘go.’ When will we 
learn that a toy which is completely 
made, which gives the child nothing 
to do, will have but a momentary 
interest, and will soon be so much 
trash under the feet of the busy 
housekeeper. I once spent Christmas 
week with a friend who had three 
children, two girls and a boy. For 
days presents kept coming by mail 
and express from uncles and aunts, 
and family friends, and all were 
duly secreted until the morning of 
the auspicious day. Then the children 
were let loose upon the stacks of 
bundles and boxes containing their 
Christmas gifts. Why describe the 


scene? It is familiar to every well- 
to-do family in the land, though 
these little folks had more “re- 


membrances”’ perhaps than are found 
in the average home. Excited and 
bewildered by the profusion of things 
they soon began tumbling them out 
on the floor. There was an elaborate 
military fort which had guns rigged 
with springs which would “‘shoot,”’ 
so for lack of something to shoot at, 
the boys set up some carved wooden 
animals of expensive make, and soon 
had shot off legs and tails and heads 
till the poor things were quite past 
recognition. Finally the fort itself 
under strenuous use gave out, and 
found its way with several other 
things to the rubbish heap before 
nightfall. I watched this Christmas 
orgie with considerable amusement. 
A delicately framed house with little 
spindling furniture went to pieces 
under the hand of baby Elizabeth. 
A complete butcher’s shop was robbed 
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of its contents in order to find out 
what the ham and the roast of beef 
were made of. I remonstrated finally. 

“Well,” said William, when ap- 
pealed to, ““what can we do with it 
anyway?”’ “Play store,” I sug- 
gested. 

“We did play store,” he said, “but 
we couldn’t cut off a slice of ham 
for a customer, and when we found 
those old scales didn’t weigh right 
we just jumped on ’em. We knew 
we would never use them again.” 
1 did appeal to the mother in behalf 
of the expensive carved animals. 
“I know it, my dear,” she replied, 
“T don’t dare to think of the money 
Aunt Maria spent on that gift. 
They are useless to me, to the chil- 
dren, to anybody. You and I may 
admire the skill with which they are 
manufactured, but the boys do not 
appreciate that, nor will they for 
many years to come. Meanwhile 
what is to be done with them? 
They'll stand around on the shelf in 
the store-room closet and be dusted 
and dusted, until finally they will 
become so soiled that in sheer desper- 
ation I shall break off their precious 
heads and throw them in the fire 
myself. So why not let the boys 
finish them up today?” 

“But aren’t they learning lessons 
in destructiveness?” 

“T don’t know,” she said, musingly, 
‘sometimes I think they have a 
truer sense of the value of things than 
older people, and truly I have ad- 
mired their upright, downright way 
of dealing with a sham. For these 
toys are shams in their world, just 
as subtler shams exist among us 
grown-ups. Did I ever tell you the 
story of a cow we had when we were 
children? Well, an old friend of 
mother’s sent my sister and me a 
present of a cow which would give 
down milk through some _ internal 
arrangement, the milk having been 
put in first through one ear, I believe. 
The thing was beautifully modeled, 
about a foot and a half high, had 
real hair and everything. It cost 


‘ 
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twenty-five dollars, as we knew by 
the tag which was still on it when it 
came, and of course it was regarded 
as a very expensive and precious toy. 
All our little friends came in to see it, 
and it was quite the wonder of the 
neighborhood for about a month. 
Then the novelty having worn off it 
was absolutely good for nothing. 
From that time on through all our 
girlhood that cow was a_ perfect 
nuisance. First we let it stand in the 
parlor, as it amused the chance caller; 
then some one tumbled over it in the 
dark one afternoon, spoiled the milking 
business and it was taken up stairs 
to the nursery; then, a forlorn-looking 
old thing, it landed in the store-room, 
was always in the way, and yet, you 
know, we didn’t know how to get 
rid of it, and nobody would destroy 
it because when it was new it had 
cost twenty-five dollars. The last 
time I saw the poor moth-eaten relic 
it was standing in the attic where we 
left it when we moved away from 
x—.” 

“But are we to have no Christmas 
toys?’’ some one may ask. Of course 
we must, but toys bought with 
thought and care for the needs of 
the child. . Don’t rush out when the 
holidays are close upon us and buy 
toyshop gim-cranks, just so as to 
get something for Jane and Charlie 
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and Harriet and all the other children 
who seem to have a claim on your 
attention at Christmas time. Ask 
yourself can the child get any inspira- 
tion out of this toy? Can he use it 
or construct anything from it? I 
have heard more than one mother 
say that the most valuable gift to 
girl or boy is a box of blocks which 
any carpenter can fashion for you, 
made in the shape of bricks, the only 
requirement being that there may be 
plenty of them. In the ordinary 
toyshop blocks the number is too 
limited for any broad. play of the 
imagination. Grown people some- 
times give toys which appeal to them- 
selves, such as dolls fully dressed in 
most fashionable clothes. Did you 
ever notice how soon such a doll is 
stripped of every beautifully made 
garment, and seems to give her little 
mother more joy wrapped in a towel 
or with no clothes at all? The 
popularity of the teddy bear has been 
a mystery. His first attraction is 
doubtless that he is soft and huggable, 
his second that he has no clothes to 
spoil the joy of cuddling him, except 
such as the little girl, expressing her 
own sense of humor, may fashion for 
him herself. 

The psychology of the child and 
his toys deserves some attention 
from those devoted to child study. 





The Greatest Trust Company 


The organization of parents is the 
grandest trust company which history 
will have to record of this century, 
for if the parents of this country com- 
bine to make homes what they should 
be, who dares limit the power for 
truth and righteousness which as a 
nation we may become? ‘The stand- 
ard of a nation’s greatness is set in 
its homes.” 

Since -time and distance are prac- 
tically annihilated, to concentrate 
upon local work to the exclusion of 
coéperation with national effort, is 
like placing salve upon an _ ulcer, 
which only the purification of the 
circulation can permanently cure. 


National evils require national rem- 
edies. I claim without hesitancy, 
the greatest evil of today is the in- 
competency, the ignorance of parents, 
and it is because of this evil thatothers 
exist. Most sin is the result of ig- 
norance in one guise or another. 

Membership in the Congress is 
practically limitless, since any indi- 
vidual who believes in preventive 
rather than reformatory work can 
join our ranks, whether man or 


woman, married or single; it is the 
race we are striving to benefit, and a 
work of such magnitude requires the 
coéperation of the race. 

Mrs. THEODORE W. BIRNEY 
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Folks and Oriental Rugs 
By LOLO L. COX 


My text is taken from Volume VI, 
number 48, of Lafollete’s Weekly. It 
was written by Zona Gale and reads 
as follows: 

“T have a friend who says: ‘When 
I first saw the Oriental rugs of the 
professor of our new red brick high- 
school building’s wife, hangin’ on the 
line, I says to myself: ‘‘ No, not that 
woman. I wont never vote for her 
for president of the Ladies’ Aid. 
She ain’t one of us.””. And while they 
was votin’ that day, I set over in 
one corner feelin’ mean and thinkin’: 


“No. You don’t get no vote out of 
me. You ain’t folks.’”” And then the 
next mornin’ when I was gettin’ 


breakfast, she come walkin’ acrost 
the yard between our two houses, 
and she says: “Oh, Mis’ Arthur, I’m 
makin’ Johnny cake and I can’t tell 
whether you put in soda or bakin’ 
powder. Which do you?” 

““* And when I'd told her and she’d 
started back, I stood inside the 
screen door just lookin’ after her. 
And I thought: ‘‘Why, my land! 
Underneath your Oriental rugs you 


was like that all the time. Why 
you're folks.’ ”’ 
What Zona Gale’s “friend” has 


said is this: That the solution of our 
social problems today lies in our 
getting to know one anothe. 

“The professor of the new red brick 
high-school building’s wife’? knew 
that neither things nor what we call 
culture make folks. ‘Mis’ Arthur” 
found it out. They got down to 
realities and’ upon that common 
ground became friends. 

It is he who mistakes appearances 
for realities and is selfish with his 
Oriental rugs and his so-called culture 
—he and the one who is jealous of 
him, yet at the same time exalts him- 
self above somebody else—these are 
the two who bring discord into our 
social order. 

These two are represented in a 
figure illustrating the society of a 


certain European nation.* The fig- 
ure is that of an inclined plane with 
steps upon each of which a group of 
people sits making obeisance to those 
above and scorning those below. We 
Americans don’t like to admit that 
this figure also fits us—particularly 
that we make obeisance to those 
above. But just the same, our wom- 
en handle with reverence the pages of 
the newspaper that chronicle the 
daily doings of those above and every- 
body feels just a little bit better to 
number among his friends a relative 
of the Duke of Some-or-other-ham. 
So there we sit—just a few on each 
step, secretly envying the Oriental 
rugs of those above us and selfishly 
refusing to show our Wiltons to those 
below us, because they have only 
ingrains—everybody making himself 
a bit solitary in order to appear to 
be having a better time than any- 
body else. 

We look to the step above with 
covetousness in our hearts; we look 
below and rejoice that we are not as 
some folks are; and then we pride 
ourselves on belonging to the great 
middle class and talk about the 
virtuousness of ‘‘the common people.” 
All the way through it is selfishness. 
I sometimes wonder when folks con- 
ceal their Oriental rugs—Is it that 
they fear discerning eyes? 

Selfishness and sham are keeping 
us apart. There is really no “superior 
class.”’ There are individual differ- 
ences. One person excels in this, 
another in that; but no group nor 
class of persons has a monopoly upon 
the real things of life. If any claim 
to have—be generous. Turn on 
them the light of common sense. 
They have lost their way. Nor is 
there, then, an inferior class. ‘There 


are those who are lacking in some of 
the good points we claim, perhaps, 
but they have other and often better, 
more essential ones in their place. 
And surely it is the real things— 


* Charles Edward Russell in The Cosmopolitan, January, 1907. 

















One of the Problems 


the essentials of life that we are all 
striving for and have all attained, in 
a measure. But we all want all the 
good there is in life. Then isn’t it 
the reasonable course of action to 
accept what of good our neighbors 
have to offer and to share with them 
whatever we have to give? If we 
refuse to give of what we have, sooner 
or later we will learn the lesson of the 
twin mountain lakes—alike at the 
beginning of the story in size, in 
beauty, and in purity. But one said, 
“T am admirable. People will come 
to visit and praise me. I cannot 
afford to diminish my substance for 
the sake of those dwellers in the valley 
below. I'll retain for myself all of 
my precious waters.” The other 
plead with it, but the former remained 
obdurate and the second lake had to 
move alone as it pushed over its 
bank down the steep, rough way over 
the mountain side into the valley. 
But it gathered strength as it went 
and ever as its waters were spent, 
new freshets replaced them. 

Years passed by. Visitors came to 
the mountain—to behold the splendor 
of the waterfall. And when they 
were gone, a murmur from across the 
little ridge came over to the lake of 
the waterfall. It arose from a stag- 
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nant pool of water that had once 
been a beautiful lake. 

To be exclusive is to be childish. 
It amounts to some of us saying to 
the rest of us, “‘We don’t want to 
play with you. We are having a 
better time by ourselves’’; and the 
rest of us saying back to the some 
of us, ‘‘Hm! Nobody wants to play 
with you anyhow.”—But, honestly, 
wouldn’t it be lots more fun for us 
all to play together? And that is 
what we are going to learn how to do 
in the community center. We can 
do it whenever, as Zona Gale would 
put it, you forget that you are you, 
and I forget that I am I, and both of 
us are willing to be we. 

Let us test whether it has been too 
much work—a lack of time—that 
has kept us from knowing our neigh- 
bors. Let’s see if the folks in one 
corner of the room, at the community 
meeting, may actually sometime find 
themselves asking, ‘‘ How do you do?” 
of the folks in the opposite corner 
and asking it as though they meant 
it. When we get to doing that we 
shall be well on the way to knowing 
one another and to knowing that all 
our neighbors are folks—whether they 
have Oriental rugs or whether they 
have them not. 
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M. ADAIR 


So that was little Emmie! The 
teacher looked at her with deep 
interest, for she had heard of the child 
and was divided between a strong 
desire to help her and a dread of 
having her in the school. 

Two of the little one’s brothers, one 
of whom was twelve years old and the 
other ten, were in the first grade when 
the teacher began her work in the 
village. Each of the boys had entered 
school at the age of seven and in the 
years since then the older boy had 
learned to count to one hundred, to 
say his a, b, c’s, to copy writing and 
to sing the school songs, and he knew 


perhaps thirty sight words. The 
younger boy had learned the songs 
but seemed to have gained no other 
knowledge from his time in school. 
The older boy was fearfully rade and 
coarse and the younger one was sub- 
ject to fits of ungovernable rage, 
during which he was really a menace 
to the safety of his schoolmates. 

In trying to find some way to reach 
these boys, the teacher had learned 
that their parents were first cousins, 
although the marriage of such rela- 
tives was against the law of that 
state. Both father and mother were 


densely ignorant and both were ad- 
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dicted to the use of alcoholic drinks, 
the man _ to considerable excess. 
There had been a large family of 
children, several of whom were dead. 
One boy, several years older than the 
children in school, had been sent to 
the State Home for Feeble-Minded 
Youth, and none of the children had 
ever progressed beyond the fifth 
grade in school. Those who had 
gotten that far had been promoted 
only after spending from two to three 
years in each grade. The mother and 
two older sisters were said to be 
immoral to the last degree. 

The family lived at the outskirts 
of the village in a small unpainted 
cottage that appeared to be in an 
advanced stage of dilapidation, with 
broken windows stuffed with old 
clothes and one side of the porch-roof 
sagging alarmingly. This house was 
the property of the children’s grand- 
mother, a snuff-stained old woman of 
eighty. There was a small patch of 
ground surrounding the house, but 
the family made no use of it and let 
it grow up with weeds. The man 
owned a pair of horses and did hauling 
and _ street-work occasionally. The 
grown boys, of whom there were three 
at home, earned a little money doing 
odd jobs and spent it immediately 
for tobacco and small gambling. 
Each year the family applied to the 
township trustee for help during the 
winter. 

Emmie was seven when she started 
to school. Her features were fairly 
regular and her big brown eyes might 
have been beautiful if it had not been 
for their sullen and furtive look. Her 
behavior from the first was such as to 
mark her, to any casual visitor in the 
room, as ‘‘different’’ from the other 
children. Sometimes she laughed out, 
a loud, coarse laugh, so rude as to 
startle her schoolmates. She sat or 
stood in postures noticeable for their 
uncouthness, and it seemed as if she 
could make no movement that was not 
poorly coérdinated and unduly noisy. 
Yet, when she so wished, she could 
be so quick and sly that it seemed a 
marvel, in view of her habitual 
awkwardness. 
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The other children in the school 
had all heard of Emmie at home and 
had been told they must not associate 
with her. In the playground games 
she seldom attempted to take part, 
so that the avoidance of the other 
children was less painful than it 
might have been. Sometimes, though, 
she would devote herself for a few 
days to a new pupil and would keep 
close to the newcomer and caress her 
in a way that was_ embarrassing 
and repulsive even to the little chil- 
dren. 

In the schoolroom she was a source 
of some annoyance to the studiously 
inclined children and of amusement 
to the light-minded ones. She se¢émed 
to be learning nothing whatever of 
the ‘‘three r’s,’”” but she soon sang 
all the songs, having both words and 
tunes well memorized. She was very 
easily confused, any sudden noise or 
an unexpected question seeming to 
temporarily entirely inhibit such power 
of thought as she had. 

About a month after the beginning 
of the school year, Emmie one day 
attacked a girl who stood near her 
in the line and injured her consider- 
ably before the teacher could inter- 
fere. None of the other children had 
seen any cause for the attack and the 
suffering child asserted between sobs, 
“T wasn’t doin’ nothin’, only jes’ 
a-standin’.”” Emmie_ herself shook 
her tumbled hair over her sullen dark 
eyes and peered at the teacher from 
under it like a wild creature; and she 
answered never a word to the ques- 
tions asked her by the teacher and the 
principal, who was hastily called in 
consultation. 

The parents of the hurt little girl 
were naturally very indignant and 
their first demand was that Emmie 
should be at once expelled from the 
school. But the teacher believed 
that she had detected a pitiful, voice- 
less appéal in Emmie’s animal-like 
eyes and she visited the family of the 
injured child and begged permission 
to give the offender another trial, 
promising to watch her so closely 


_ that there could be no possibility of 


any further trouble. After consider- 
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able pleading on the teacher’s part, 
the parents gave a reluctant consent. 

Both the teacher and the principal 
talked to Emmie again and tried to 
make her see the wrong of what she 
had done and the necessity for her to 
act kindly toward all her mates, but 
the child remained unresponsive and 
it seemed as if she did not in the least 
comprehend what was said to her. 
However, there were no more such 
outbreaks, and little by little, she 
conformed a trifle more to the stan- 
dard of conduct held in the school, 
although she remained markedly var- 
iant from the other children. 

Late in the autumn, when the trees 
were almost bare, the teacher was 
working at her desk one morning 
before the children began to arrive. 
She glanced up to see Emmie moving 
stealthily across the room, carrying 
something behind her. The child 
stole a look at the teacher at every 
step and seemed most anxious to 
avoid attracting the latter’s attention. 
The teacher apparently not noticing 
her, she went to the seat of the little 
girl she had hurt weeks before and 
from whom she had since been 
separated by the teacher’s watchful- 
ness, and laid on the desk a very 
beautiful spray of scarlet leaves. 
After this, going to her own desk, she 
sat in an attitude of strained expec- 
tancy till the other girl came in, 
picked up the leaves and examined 
them, showing plainly that she ad- 
mired their rich coloring. Then Em- 
mie relaxed and became her usual 
awkward, mischievous, noisy, dull self. 

The teacher bowed her head in 
thankfulness at this unexpected flower 
of repentance and attempted com- 
pensation from the child-heart so 
choked with the weeds of bad heredity 
and an environment of the worst and 
felt her patience grow and her courage 
and hopefulness increase by leaps and 
bounds as she thought of it. 

Emmie came to school only half 
of that year, for she had measles just 
after holidays, and owing to poor 
food and lack of care, her recovery 
was slow. 

The next fall she seemed almost as 
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wild as the squirrels in the woods near 
her home, but she had less difficulty in 
making some sort of adjustment to her 
surroundings. She learned to read a 
little and to write a little, but she did 
not attempt to listen to any of the 
stories told in the little history study 
and she made no progress whatever 
in the number work. 

One day Emmie complained of sore 
throat and the teacher looked to see 
how severe the trouble was before 
sending her home. She was shocked 
by what she saw. Enormously en- 
larged tonsils, fairly honeycombed 
with pits from repeated attacks of 
tonsilitis, almost entirely filled the 
throat. From the beginning, Em- 
mie’s dull eyes and open mouth had 
caused the teacher to suspect that the 
child was suffering from a large 
growth of adenoid-tissue, but she had 
not guessed that the condition was so 
serious as she now found it to be. 
Eye and ear tests made at about this 
time showed Emmie to be somewhat 
near-sighted, almost totally deaf in 
one ear and the other ear rather 
defective. 

This second year in school, Emmie 
had whooping-cough soon after Christ- 
mas and was absent the rest of the 
year. 

Her third year in the first grade 
brought the necessity of beginning all 
over the civilizing process, but the 
child responded much more quickly 
than the previous years. She learned 
rapidly to read and write and, after 
the first three months of school, was 
easily the readiest reader in her class, 
although she read with very little 
expression. During the year, she 
learned to count, and read and write 
figures to one hundred, and to solve 
some of the simplest problems involv- 
ing the number combinations to five. 
She delighted in helping with the 
school-room house-keeping, cleaning 
the blackboard, dusting the chairs, 
putting the table in order, passing 
papers. 

The home conditions that winter 
were reported to the teacher to be so 
bad that she made every effort in her 
power to have Emmie sent to the 
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Home for Feeble-Minded Youth, that 
seeming to be the only available 
refuge. The mother at first seemed 
to welcome the idea, but when the 
father’s consent was gained (which 
proved a matter of unexpected diffi- 
culty) the mother changed her mind 
and said she could not give the child 
up. A repetition of this entire round, 
together with some remarks made by 
the child, revealed the fact that the 
parents were engaged in the pleasant 
game of thwarting each other, totally 
regardless of what might be for the 
child’s best good. 

An incident occurred that winter 
which was characteristic of the par- 
ents’ attitude in general. One bitterly 
cold day in the early winter, Emmie 
came to school wearing a little out- 
grown cotton sweater, a calico dress 
and the thinnest of summer under- 
wear, lace-striped stockings and worn- 
out slippers. There was some snow 
on the ground and the keen wind 
made even well-clad people shiver. 
The child was so blue with cold and 
seemed so near collapse after her 
three-quarter-mile walk that the 
teacher was seriously alarmed by the 
state she was in. 

At noon, the janitor told his wife of 
the child’s condition and the good- 
hearted woman left her meal and 
spent the noon hour at the sewing 
machine, making a petticoat from 
an old piece of flannel she had in the 
house and sending it to the school in 
the afternoon. It was a good deal 
too long and girls from the high school 
sewing-class spent the afternoon re- 
cess in shortening it. The teacher, 
while at home for her luncheon, 
hunted up an overcoat that had 
belonged to a little boy in the family 
and gave it to Emmie. With the 
warm flannel underskirt and _ the 
heavy overcoat the child was more 
comfortable than she had been since 
the winter came. 

Next morning it was even colder, 
but Emmie was sent to school minus 
the skirt and the overcoat. Her 
little hands were slightly frost-bitten 
and she was unable to open the school- 
house door. Some of the older chil- 
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dren found her crouched in an angle 
of the building, weak and sick from 
exposure. 

The child’s father and mother had 
actually sent her out in the bitter 
weather, refusing to permit her to 
wear the donated garments because 
the underskirt was still a trifle long 
and showed below the scanty calico 
dress and the overcoat ‘‘was a boy’s 
coat and looked ugly on a girl.” 

The teacher was at considerable 
pains to see that this incident was 
made known to the greater part of the 
community and public sentiment was 
considerably aroused, so that, after 
the one day, Emmie was allowed to 
wear the clothing that had been 
given to her, but in general it was 
discouragingly hard to arouse any 
interest in the child. The family had 
lived in the community so long that 
people had grown indifferent and 
everyone seemed to the teacher to 
join in saying, “Oh, they don’t 
appreciate anything and people are 
tired trying to help them. There is 
nothing that can be done.” The 
teacher’s heart was sick as she saw 
how the little child had to suffer for 
the misdeeds of others. 

Emmie is now eleven years old. 
She is slightly undersized, she is still 
noisy and uncouth. Once in a while 
she steals from her schoolmates, the 
thefts being nearly always food from 
the dinner-pails that are better filled 
than her own, which oftenest contains 
only one or two greasy pancakes, but 
sometimes the things she takes are 
little toys other children have brought 
to school to show to the teacher or to 
play with at intermissions. She is 
in the second grade this year, but 
she is at a standstill in her acquisition 
of number knowledge and of all 
language work. She is devoted to her 
teacher but keeps aloof from the other 
children, having learned painful les- 
sons from their contempt and avoid- 
ance. 

In a good home, even now it is 
likely that the child might be made 
into a fairly useful member of society. 
It is doubtful whether she will ever 
have intelligence to carry the full 
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responsibility of any line of work, al- 
though her mental strength would 
probably be increased by a little 
surgical attention to her throat and 
by providing her for a time with 
nourishing food. She could be made 
into a very useful under-servant, at 
any rate. But there is no oppor- 
tunity for such as she. 

Soon, so pitifully soon now, in the 
home in which it seems she must re- 
main, she will be forced by the wrong 
sort of stimulus into an early physical 
maturity, and from that time on, her 
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path will lead steadily and rapidly 
downward. Inall probability, she will 
become the mother of illegitimate chil- 
dren who will be physically, mentally 
and morally defective and degenerate. 

Poor little Emmie! Who will care? 
The teacher longs to help her, but 
cannot see a way. The compassion- 
ate eye of God sees and perhaps may 
use her pitiful life in some way to help, 
so that, at some later day of the 
world, laws and public sentiment may 
everywhere provide in some way for 
others like this child. Who knows? 


When You First See Your Baby 


By LOUISE PLATT HAUCK 


You have waited so long to see 
her—weary, wellnigh interminable 
months—and then a few years while 
they have been washing and dressing 
her. At last when you have firmly 
made up your mind that your baby 
is dead or deformed and that they 
are concealing it from you, the nurse 
enters softly and deposits a warm 
bundle by your side. 

‘Here she is!”’ she exclaims. “‘ Now 
you may look at your daughter.”’ 

You move on your pillows and 
fasten your eyes with a hungry gaze 
upon the newcomer. 

Your baby! Is this your baby? 
Why, she doesn’t look a bit as you 
expected. How red she is! And 
how wrinkled! Are they always 
wrinkled like this and will she ever 
be white? Oh! She has a darling 
dimple in her chin! She gets that 
from your mother. How beautiful 
she is! Beautiful? Yes, beautiful. 
Redness and wrinkles fade away in 
the warm glow of possession that is 
stealing over you. 

The tiny sleeve of the nightgown 
you considered so infinitesimal has 
assumed immense proportions and 
you probe far into its interior before 
you discover the wee, roseleaf hand, 
so perfect, so delicate you hardly dare 
touch it lest it melt away like the 
snowflake it seems. 


The bundle stirs and yawns, and 
you hold your breath with wonder. 
An electric shock of delight runs 
through you. She has opened her 
eyes and is looking straight at you! 
What is it you would say, little 
daughter? Are you trying to tell 
your mother that you know she is 
your mother and are glad? You hug 
this foolish thought to you, and lie 
back on the pillows, a little weary 
with the joy and wonder of it all. 
The nurse comes in and asks if she 
shall take the baby now. 

“No,” you tell her. “And will 
she please lift her to your arm?” 

Was ever anything so soft and warm 
and sweet? The smell of new flannel, 
the breath of orris from the tiny 
bags you had scattered among her 
belongings—above all the fragrance 
of her own flowerlike flesh—this is 
as incense to you. And the feeling 
of that downy head in the hollow of 
your arm! There is nothing in this 
wide world like it; no moment so 
golden, no joy so perfect, no realiza- 
tion so exquisite. 

You remember with remorse the 
impatient thoughts which sometimes 
possessed you. There were hours 
when you grew weary of your burden, 
fretting against the curtailment of 
your freedom and the physical dis- 
comforts so new and hard to bear. 
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Just a few hours ago you wondered 
(deep, deep in your heart, for you 
were trying to be cheerful and brave) 
if any reward could be worth the 
agony you were enduring. You 
smile in your new knowledge at the 
ignorant girl you were, and clasp the 
soft bundle more closely to you. 

She is here! She is yours! She is 
without flaw or blemish! Your heart 
rises and soars on wings of thanks- 
giving. You thrill from head to foot 
with a gratitude that is at once both 
proud and humble. For you this 
miracle has been wrought! To you 
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this wondrous gift has been vouch- 
safed! Into your hands is given the 
molding of this bit of human life! 

How wisely you will train her, this 
precious daughter. What a friend 
she will find in you, her mother. 
What opportunities you will give her, 
you and her father; college, music, 
travel. .. 

You float away in a rosy mist of 
anticipation. Your eyes grow heavy. 
The soft breathing beside you grows 
more lulling. Your baby. Your own 
wee baby—your baby—you sleep. 


Motherhood —Womans Lever for Betterment of Humanity 


By MRS. 


Victor Hugo called the past century 
Woman’s Century, but his words 
seem only a prophecy of greater 
attainments to be achieved by her 
in the present century. Women 
should hail the new time with joy 
tempered with awe, joy for all that 
has been accomplished, and awe for 
the accompanying responsibilities. A 
new factor has been added to the 
civilizing forces of the earth, which no 
previous century has ever found in 
conscious activity. This new factor 
is an educated, Christianized woman- 
hood. 

This year finds woman, as never 
before, involved in all the activities 
which agitate the race. She imag- 
ines she is thus involved by her 
own volition and intellectual growth, 
but it is not so. She is uncon- 
sciously responding to an evolution- 
ary law, which she may retard by 
her ignorance, or transcend by her 
enthusiasm, but which, sooner or 
later, she must inevitably express! 
In former ages this law called to her 
from the shores of the Invisible but 
she did not respond because mental 
power was undeveloped, and self- 
control had not come through self- 
knowledge. This is now rapidly 
changing. Disciplined by ages of 


maternity and suppression, developed 
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by education, fairly well poised by a 
variety of experiences she is rapidly 
rising to her full stature as one half 
of the human unit. This law of 
evolution, and not woman’s rebellion 
against her prescribed ‘“‘spheré,’’ has 
produced the so-called ‘‘woman’s 
movement,” which continually in- 
creases in scope, strength and useful- 
ness. Truly “the clock of time has 
struck the woman’s hour,” but let 
her not spend this “‘hour’”’ in idleness 
and frivolity, but in active work, 
earnest thought and fervent prayer. 
Heber Newton says ‘‘the work of the 
new century is psychic rather than 
political or economic,”’ and as woman 
is the dynamo of psychic force, she 
cannot escape from the activities of 
the more psychic civilization now 
approaching. Will she control this 
new force, or will she be controlled 
by it, or through 1t? How may she 
use it for her own good and the good 
of the race? These are pertinent 
questions for her to ponder and 
answer. Let woman be wise in this 
her hour of growth, and by the study 
of herself, as one of a species, learn 
the law of feminine unfoldment, so 
that she may become one with the 
law which is impelling her into so 
many new fields of endeavor. 

. The ideals of womanhood are not so 
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changed as many think, but they 
have become enlarged in scope and 
wiser in method. The highest ideal 
for woman must ever remain that 
of a home-maker, a mother, and man’s 
best beloved companion. This can- 
not change because it is the law which 
God hath written in her heart. But 
homes must be more than beautiful 
houses, and they must be universal. 
Not homes for a few but a@ nation of 
homes, wherein the father and the 
mother shall be one in love, one in 
authority, one in possession. To 
create this nation of homes is one of 
the definite aims toward which effort 
is to be marked in the new century, 
and this demand for the sacred 
supremacy of the home life is one of 
the brightest signs of promise which 
the new era holds. The unrest among 
women which characterized the clos- 
ing years of the old century was due 
to the chaotic conditions of feminine 
thought incident to the changing 
ideals, and natural to the formative 
period of new activities. This unrest 
will gradually yield to a fixed condi- 
tion wherein woman may work out 
the realization of her new ideals. 
These ideals all tend to the better- 


National Department 


By MRS. MARGARET J. 


The National Chairman has de- 
voted this first year chiefly to making 
acquaintance with the work already 
done and to organization for future 
work. 

The plan for organization accepted 
in October by the Executive Board is 

I. National Committee consisting 
of the National Chairman and the 
State Chairmen throughout the coun- 
try. 

II. A State Committee in each 
state consisting of state and _ local 
chairmen. It is extremely important 
that the chairman should be efficient 
and that she should hold office long 
enough to become acquainted with 
local needs and with the material 
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ment of humanity, and the lever she 
holds, and by which she will attain 
to this realization is motherhood— 
that mysterious function through 
which all racial development takes 
form, and without which all life would 
cease. 

Let no one fear a loss of womanli- 
ness. Mother-love is the source from 
which true womanliness springs and 
so long as woman is a willing slave to 
her mother-instinct, true womanli- 
ness cannot be lost from her nature. 

To live and to act, wisely and well, 
and yet have vast possibilities un- 
attempted is a sin of omission and 
just as wrong as a sin of commission, 
and as soon as an enlightened woman- 
hood comprehends the power for 
good, hidden in the function of 
motherhood the regeneration of the 
race will begin. 

Large fields of usefulness ‘white 
unto the harvest”’ await the women- 
workers in the unfolding years which 
lie before us. Let them not restrain 
their efforts from whatsoever can 
make life more beautiful, duty more 
inviting, and men and women happier 
in each other. 


of Home Economics 
STANNARD, Chairman 


available for meeting these needs. 
It is also important to arrange for 
frequent exchange of plans and ex- 
periences. 

It is increasingly the policy of the 
Congress to use the CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE as a medium. of com- 
munication between Branches. 

Your National Chairman has asked 
for space in the December, January, 
May and September numbers of the 
magazine and has asked the privilege 
of presenting plans for work in May 
rather than after the autumn execu- 
tive meeting in order that your pro- 
grams may be planned for the ensuing 
year. 

There are now twenty-five State 
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Chairmen on the National Committee 
of Home Economics. If you do not 
know who your state chairman is 
please write directly to the President 
of your State Branch of Mothers’ 
Congress and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations for information. 

The following subjects and outlines 
are merely suggestions for lectures or 
study classes in the three broad divi- 
sions of Home-making responsibility: 

1. The industrial work. 

2. The economic work. 

3. The educational work. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 

Food: 

1. Exhibit. 
2. Demonstration. 
3. Demonstration. 

Housewifery: 

Actual kitchen plans. 
Ideal kitchen plans. 

Food exhibits and demonstrations 
of cooking can usually be given by 
the members themselves, each con- 
tributing the result of a favorite 
recipe and each in turn showing how 
it is made. Bread is chosen as a 
typical subject because so few of us 
provide the variety in breads that 
might well be provided. 

A school kitchen may be used when 
available and teachers and children 
be asked to assist. 

The kitchen plans are obviously 
the contribution of members them- 
selves. 

REFERENCES 
The Efficient Kitchen—Child. 


ECONOMICS 


I. Distribution of income. 

2. Use of money for food or cloth- 
ing, for house, and for running 
the house. 

3. Use of margin in giving, saving 
and education. 

Economists tell us that women are 

spending 90 per cent. of the money 
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used for the support of families and 
that the future of our country depends 
upon the wisdom of their spending. 
A study of incomes and their use and 
of how to keep track of money in a 
simple way is very necessary. 

A group of experienced house- 
keepers who know how much it 
costs them to live and how they use 
and keep track of their money, can 
help each other and younger women. 

In case this plan is impracticable 
the local home economics teacher 
ought to be able to assist the group, 
taking for illustration an income which 
is typical in the community. 


REFERENCES 

The Modern Household—Talbot and Breck- 
enridge. 

Food and Home Management—Kinnie and 
Coaley. 

The Woman Who Spends—B. J. Richardson. 

Household Management—B. M._ Terrill, 
American Home Economics School, Chi- 
cago. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Learning to work in and for the 
home (to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility and the spirit of service). 

Beginnings in ‘‘ make-believe.” 
Doing things for self. 

Doing things for others. 
Cooking and sewing. 

Errands. 

Housework. 

Chores. 

Caring for younger children. 

A large part of this program can be 
carried out by the mothers them- 
selves. Kindergartners and teachers, 
books and magazines will provide 
them with the necessary help. 


REFERENCES 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

Something To Do—School Arts Publishing 
Co., Boston. 

Mothers and Children—Dorothy C. Fisher. 











Towards the Dawn 
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Message from Miss Alice Jordan, National Chairman of 
Children’s Literature 


It is generally admitted that a 
child’s reading may be a force for 
good or for evil in his whole after 
life. Nevertheless, our study of 
children’s books and our efforts to 
exclude unworthy ones from the 
community are apt to be intermittent 
and unsystematic. 

The following methods of work are 
suggested to the state chairmen for 
the coming year, as likely to lead to 
more definite accomplishment and 
better results than could be obtained 
from a haphazard consideration of the 
subject. 

1. Establish relations with public 
libraries and call upon them for 
selected lists of good books or talks 
by the librarian. 

2. Give a place, on the program of 


meetings, to the discussion of chil- 
dren’s books. Let some competent 
person name the books she has found 
useful for her own children. 

3. Undertake, in local associations, 
a study of literature for children, 
e. g., principles of book selection, the 
use and value of fairy tales, hero 
stories, the first novels. Such study 
could be made very interesting and 
wholly worth while, if well planned. 

4. Investigate the bookstores and 
the places where five and ten cent 
books are sold, make an examination 
of these books and see whether they 
are good for children. If not, take 
action against them. 

Associations adopting these mea- 
sures will be sure to attain desirable 
results. 


Towards the Dawn 


By GILBERT THOMAS 


We made us gods of steam and steel, 
And, hailing Progress, called it Truth;— 
No more would ‘‘Science”’ let us kneel 
Before the altars of our youth! 
We tore our fathers’ temples down; 
We cast their fond old dreams away, 
And bade our high priest, Matter, crown 
Us lordlings of a loftier day. 


“Be ours no Galilean gloom!” 
We cried—and jested at the pain 

Of Christ; while Reason hewed a tomb 
Wherein we buried Him again; 

And, drunk with our own pride and power, 
We sported in the light that shone 

Around our strange new gods one hour— 
Then suddenly the night came on. 


And in the night, the black, deep night 
That wraps us with its dreadful shroud, 
The gods that bade us drink delight,— 
The fickle gods to which we bowed,— 
Have ruthlessly betrayed and rent 
Our hearts, until one world-wide cry 
Of agonized bewilderment 
Assails despair’s unbreaking sky. 


Unbreaking?—In earth’s darkest hour 
We feel the tremors of the dawn; 

And they upon the world’s watch-tower 
Already mark the clouds withdrawn 


Eastwards! Oh, far away and dim, 
Yet clear to all with eyes that see, 

There glows upon the horizon-rim, 
The morn of opportunity! 


An age is dying—nay, is dead! 
A breath of change, of morning, stirs! 
Ah, yonder now the skies grow red, 
And lo, the sun’s sweet harbingers, 
Birds of new vision and new thought, 
Are everywhere upon the wing, 
Fair promise has the dawning brought ;— 
What shall the coming daylight bring? 


O you whose hearts are bold and free; 
O you whose eyes with fire are lit: 
A whisper thrills—‘' The day shall be 
Whate’er you will to make of it! « 
*Tis yours to let the breaking light 
Against earth’s smoke still strive in vain, 
Or bid, in undisputed right, 
The sun of Love and Peace to reign.” 


O you, whate’er your speech or creed, 

Whose souls to one clear law are true: 
The world, in its most bitter need, 

Turns dumb, unconscious prayers to you! 
The past is dying. Leave it dead! 

Awake! And, to one purpose drawn, 


By one uniting Spirit led, 
Press on, press on towards the dawn! 
« .utia Lhe Venturer. 























Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
December 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 


interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 
FOLKS AND ORIENTAL RuGs, Lolo L. Cox. 
CHRISTMAS Toys, Mary E. Mumford. 
PRESIDENT’S DEsK. 
SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 
WHat OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. 
NEws. 
TuirpD Topic (To be assigned to third member). 
CURRENT NEWS OF WORK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
both local and international. 


See STATE 


LoAN PAPERS ON CHILD-NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. 

The Report of Third International Congress on Child-Welfare contains 
a wealth of material for use in Parent-Teacher Associations. The edition 
is limited, so that orders should be sent promptly to secure it. Price $1.00. 
to Parent-Teacher Associations. Send orders to National Congress of Mothers 


and Parent-Teacher Associations, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


Twelve may 


BooKs FOR PARENTS 


A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those who 
desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating library 


if each member can buy just one book, or these books may often be secured 
from the Library. 
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New Books 


Food—What it Is and Does. By Edith Greer. 
and Company, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
The importance of an understanding of food—what 

is valuable and what is injurious—is so great, that it 

is a suitable study for introduction into schools. 

Miss Greer has provided a valuable text-book for 
school use, which is, of course, equally helpful to those 
who are no longer in school. Miss Greer’s services to 
the Congress in arranging dietaries for children of 
different ages, has been valuable, and her further 
work for the school children will be of great use. 


Ginn 


Facts in Jingles. By Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr. 

It is unusual for a child of twelve to have written a 
sufficient number of Jingles to fill a book. Winifred 
Stoner has a gift in that direction and has used this 
gift to assist her memory in many of her studies. 

As an evidence of the possibilities of childhood and 
the different capacities of different children, the book 
will be an interesting study. 


The Spirit of the American Revolution as Revealed in 
the Poetry of the Period. By Samuel White Patter- 
son. 


The current opinion of the day is expressed by the 
bards in newspapers, periodicals and books. Much 
of the poetic comment on Revolutionary history is 
given in this book with comments by the author. 


A New Correlation. Issued by the Educational 
Department of the Victor Talking Co., Camden, 
m, 3. 

Over three thousand schools in the country are 
using the Victor instruments and now it has been found 
possible to correlate music with English, Mythology, 
History, Current Events, Geography, Art, Sculpture, 
Penmanship, Physics, Elocution, and Nature Study. 
If you wish to learn how to make this correlation 
send for this interesting and suggestive pamphlet of 
eighty pages. 
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PITPITITTIIS 


I’m sure he will not mind, 
Dear Santie is so very kind.”’ 


Santa’s Present 


“T think that Santie’s very good to girls and boys. 

He brings us dolls and drums and books, all sorts of toys. 

And do you know, he’s been so very kind, 

I wonder if I gave him this, if he would mind? 

It’s just a postal card, a kiss and love; 

To greet him as he tumbles from above. 

And here’s another present, too, 

That he can give a child with few. 3 
Right in the chimney there, so he 

Will see they’re all and every one from me. 


Backward Children. By Arthur Bobbs 

Merrill Co. 

The author of Backward Children has given much 
study to apparent backwardness in children and cites 
many different cases that have come under his observa- 
tion. 

After reading the book one cannot help realizing 
that what is styled backwardness is in many cases 
merely lack of interest in the particular subjects which 
are regarded as mental tests, that nonconformity 
with the rank and file of-children is often designated 
by the term backward. It may be that the difference 
indicates brilliance in another direction. The need 
for more accurate tests is emphasized by the author, 
and the danger of judging persons to be backward 
when tested by only one standard is shown in a single 
test by the Binet method when applied to twenty- 
five adult, well-trained experienced teachers, whose 
mentality was unimpeachable, yet not one could pass 
all the tests and many failed in a majority of them. 

The book gives many of the causes of apparent 
backwardness and shows that many children who fail 
to measure up to school requirements have made a 
successful place for themselves in the world of business. 
It demonstrates the importance of suspending judg- 
ment of children who appear dull, and of studying 
what arouses their interest. It shows that every mind 
will not take its education through the prescribed 
school system, yet by other paths may attain an educa- 
tion which is equally practical and valuable. 

In no way belittling the excellent work of the schools, 
one who studies exceptional children learns that 
every child cannot be moulded in the same groove and 
that while it is wise to have a compulsory education 
system, that the requirements of the apparently back- 
ward and the children who are different and difficult 
must be studied, and their needs be met. No child 


Holmes. 


learns much of real value unless he is first interested. 
The individual must be studied and developed, for no 
two minds are alike. 

“Backward Children"’ is a frank unbiased history 
of this phase of child study in the light of present- 
day methods of investigation. 












HELEN M. PARSONS 
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Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
coéperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the im- 
pressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mothér-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to coéperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the belief 
that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried in 
ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, whose 
business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm, the child in 
evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the 
blameless, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy 


which will so speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the 
expense of institutions for correction and reform. 


The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every man 
or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become a member 
and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only be attained 
through the individual homes. 


Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 

The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 
Send us reports of what you are doing. It will be helpful to others. 


Twentieth Annual Child-Welfare Conference of National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Nashville, Tennessee, April 4-9. 


The State Capitol has been given for the 


use of the convention. 

The Hermitage Hotel will be headquarters. 

The invitation for the Congress to meet in 
Nashville was given by the Governor, the 
Mayor, the Chamber of Commerce, Super- 
intendent of Schools and the Tennessee 
Branch of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The impetus given to the child-welfare 
movement by these annual conferences is 
beyond estimate. Each one fires the hearts 
of many who have not been interested previ- 
ously. To arouse the whole world to care 
for children in the right way is the great 
work of organized motherhood. 


Mrs. Theo. W. Birney gave her reason for 
annual conferences in the following words: 

“When I have been asked if it is not at 
great expense and labor such Congresses as 
this are held, I answer emphatically, Yes. 
And when asked if it would not be better to 
hold such congresses every two or even three 
years, answer more emphatically, No! There 
is no avenue where money can be more wisely 
expended, nor where the good will be farther 
reaching or more lasting; and as for time, 
it never could be spent in finer or nobler 
service than in an effort to awaken, to inspire 
those who have the inestimable privilege of 
training and caring for the young. There 
are hundreds of women who could attend one 
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Congress who could not attend another year, 
and so it would always be in this world of 
constant change. Each Congress would have 
its hundreds of new faces, its earnest workers 
who would go forth strengthened, encouraged, 
uplifted, to become in turn centers of light 
themselves. The need for such Congresses 
will exist until every state in our Union, 
until Cuba and our islands, and all foreign 
countries join with us in a world-wide move- 
ment which recognizes that the child is the 
hope of the race, and that to love, instinct 
and sentiment must be added knowledge, if 
it is to receive justice.” 


ALABAMA 


The Mothers’ Clubs in Alabama have 
taken up their work with renewed enthusiasm 
at the approach of the autumn season. 
Many circles have planned great things to be 
accomplished the present club year. 

On October 14, the State President, Mrs. 
Hardeman, and the president of the Mont- 
gomery Circle, Mrs. Hodges, visited the 
Mothers’ Circle of Prattville, at the cordial 
request of the Circle. An _ enthusiastic 
greeting was accorded the state officers by 
the hostess club, and much interest was 
manifested in the work. The Prattville 
Circle has a membership of 25 or more 
earnest women, the president being Mrs. H. 
S. Doster, and the secretary Mrs. W. S. Fair. 
This club is very much interested at present 
in Canning and Pig Clubs, its president having 
once been associated in Home Economics 
work at the school at Auburn. 

The two mothers’ clubs of Greenville have 
combined under the name of Mothers’ Self- 
Culture Circle. This excellent club has a 
membership of 36, and has just issued a 
beautiful year-book for 1915 and 1916. The 
officers include Mrs. J. C. Richardson, 
President, and Mrs. Chas. Brunson, Record- 
ing Secretary. The two meetings held in 
October, on the 14th and 28th respectively, 
were devoted to the study of ‘“‘ The Meaning 
of the Kindergarten to the Child, to the 
Home, and to Civic Life,”’ and ‘‘ The Problem 
of Discipline.”’ 

The Mothers’ Circle of Montgomery has 
entered upon its fifteenth year of usefulness, 
under the capable new president, Mrs. P. W. 
Hodges. Two meetings have been held. 
At the first, the subject discussed was ‘“‘The 
Child ‘and Vacation.’’ At the second, Mrs. 
Thos. M. Owen, secretary of the Central 
Alabama Diversified Farming Association, 
addressed the members on ‘‘ The Girl in the 
Rural Community.”” Mrs. Owen's compre- 
hensive knowledge of her subject made the 
address most interesting. 
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Nineteen Mothers’ Congress Representa- 
tives on Women’s Legislative Council. 
—Urge Municipal Employment Bu- 
reaus for Destitute Women.—A Pros- 
perous School Cafeteria in Oakland.— 
San Joaquin County Parent-Teacher 
Associations hold Community Fair.— 


San Jose Boasts 43 Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 


The various clubs enrolled in the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Mothers are so occupied 
planning programs and carrying out the 
work in their communities it seems impossible 
to gather data which is desired by the press 
committee. Perhaps when the yearbook is 
completed and names and addresses are: 
available we shall be able to gain the news 
which is both interesting and helpful. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Board 
the reports of the chairmen of departments 
indicated great activity for the coming year. 
Nineteen delegates were provided as repre- 
sentatives from the California Congress of 
Mothers to the Women’s Legislative Council. 
We may rest assured that child-welfare 
measures will be most carefully considered. 

The Congress also plans to coéperate with 
the Children’s Welfare Society for the care 
of physically defective children, especially 
those from rural districts. 

A resolution was voted in regard to the 
question of unemployment, viz.: 

Resolved: That the interests of the home 
and child-welfare in California demand the 
attention of all clubs to the problem of the 
destitute unemployed women as well as men. 
The clubs are urged to ask for the establish- 
ment of municipal employment bureaus in 
every city and that these bureaus coéperate 
with the State Employment Bureau, 948 
Market St., S. F., and the Federal Employ- 
ment Bureau, Appraiser’s Bldg., S. F. 

Miss Louise Powell spoke to the Board of 
the securing of members to the Congress 
through subscribers to ‘Parents and their 
Problems.” She finds mothers very eager 
for the help these books give. 


a 


SAN JOSE 


San Jose Federation of Parent-Teacher 
Associations now numbers twenty-three clubs 
and hopes to reach every organized club in 
the county of Santa Clara before the year is 
out. Mrs. H. N. Rowell, of Berkeley, State 
President of the California Congress of 
Mothers, was present for the October meeting 
and spoke at length on the work of the differ- 
ent departments, urging the appointment of 
chairmen in the individual associations to 
coéperate with the state and national chair- 
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men, for only in that way can definite results 
be obtained. , 

While in San Jose, Mrs. Rowell also ad- 
dressed the mothers and teachers of the high 
school, the meeting taking the form of a 
reception to the parents of the incoming 
pupils. School was dismissed at two o'clock, 
the teachers remaining in their classrooms for 
half an hour that the mothers might have 
an opportunity to become acquainted and 
talk over the various school problems. Then 
came an informal program in the social hall 
followed by refreshments and a social hour. 
At an executive meeting, a program for the 
year was outlined and later printed in the 
commercial department of the high school. 
Music, athletics, personal hygiene, drawing, 
art and crafts, vocational training and social 
life of our students will be subjects for dis- 
cussion with a supplementary question box 
at each meeting. A social half hour will 
precede every meeting, that the mothers 
and teachers may meet before the program 
of the day begins, the refreshments being 
served by different committees drawn from 
the membership roll, each member to serve 
but once a year. A Fathers’ Night will be 
given in April, when each department will 
demonstrate the line of work they are doing. 


The Season's Program of San Jose High School 
Parents and Teachers Association for 
IQI5-19106 

October 6, 1915. 

Opening Meeting—Reception. 

Address, Mrs. H. N. Rowell, Berkeley, 
Cal., Pres. Calif. Congress of Mothers. 
November 2, 1915. 

Round Table Talks and 
Night School—Mrs. Daisy 
Commercial Department— 
Gymnasium— 


Discussions. 
Desmond. 


Chairman Refreshment Com., Mrs. 

Rose Alexander. 
December I, 1915. 
Music—Orchestra and Glee Clubs. 
Prof. Herman Owen—Mrs. Kate C. 

Wood. 

Chairman Refreshment Com., Mrs. 
F. A. Dew. 


January 5, 1916. 
Athletics—Prof. Raymond B. Leland. 
Refreshments Served by Boys’ Domes- 
tic Science Class. 
February 9, 1916. 
Personal Hygiene—Dr. J. C. Elder. 
Chairman Refreshment Com., 
Cora Hatch Johnston. 


Mrs. 
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March 1, 1916. 
Round Table Talks and Discussions, 
Vocational Training. 
Arts and Crafts. 


Drawing. 
Chairman Refreshment Com., Mrs, 
J. C. Hayes. 


April 5, 1916. 
Fathers Night—School Demonstration. 
Refreshment Chairman, Mrs. J. J. 
Byl. 
May 3, 1916. 
Social Life of our Students. 
Election of Officers. 
Chairman of Refreshment Com., Mrs. 
C. S. Flicking. 
June 7, 1916. 
Chairman Refreshment Com., 
H. R. Fuller. 


Mrs. 


Executive Board 


President—Mrs. Harry J. Ewing. 
Secretary—Mrs. C. W. Tenny. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Clarence A. Dorsey. 


A PROPEROUS SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


About a year ago the Parent-Teacher's 
Association of the Washington School, of 
Oakland, Cal., felt that the children of the 
school needed warm lunches, especially during 
the winter months. 

After several meetings of parents, par- 
ticularly those farthest removed from the 
school (as the district is a large one), we 
secured their promise of support. We then 
petitioned the Board of Education to equip 
a large, pleasant room in the basement, for 
cafeteria purposes. The domestic science 
equipment was moved from an upper floor, 
and given half the space in the cafeteria 
room, which economized room and gave us 
the assurance that the room would not be 
taken away from us to be used for a class 
room, as the school is very much crowded. 

A woman was hired to buy, plan, cook and 
wash dishes for $45 per month, which was 
paid by the Board of Education. 

Three upper grade girls helped to serve 
while the principal and one teacher collected 
tickets and kept order during lunch period. 
Good wholesome lunches were served for 
five and ten cents each, from sixty to one 
hundred and. eighty children being served 
daily. 

This term the Board of Education decreed 
that we must be self-supporting, and meet 
the cook’s salary. The price of luncheons 
was not raised but we inaugurated a ‘‘ Moth- 
ers’ Luncheon,” once a month, served at 1:30, 
in the cafeteria room, three-course luncheon 
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for twenty-five cents per plate, the profit 
from which is to be applied on the cook’s 
salary. 

The first luncheon was attended by 108 
mothers, the second by 80—from the first 
group we secured twenty new members for 
the Parent-Teacher’s Association, and twelve 
from the second. 

More than the money value to us is the 
interest and codperation of the mothers and 
the splendid community spirit which may be 
built up through these monthly luncheons. 


South San Joaquin County First Annual 
Community Fair was held in October, under 
the auspices of Federation of Parent-Teachers 
Clubs, South San Joaquin County Chamber 
of Commerce, Escalon Improvement Club, 
San Joaquin County Farm Bureau Centers 
of Escalon, Manteca and Ripon. 

The objects of the fair are to encourage a 
greater perfection of our agricultural, horti- 
cultural and viticultural products; to create a 
greater community loyalty and community 
neighborliness; to bring about a_ greater 
community interest in schools; to promote 
community trade; to increase the comforts 
and add to the attractions of home life by 
broadening the knowledge of those arts that 
belong to woman’s sphere; to stimulate the 
manufacture of those things that can be 
produced in our midst; and to raise the 
standard of live stock breeding for which 
our soil and climatic conditions are so favor- 
ably adapted. 

The fair affords a splendid opportunity to 
show the homeseeker what can be done here, 
and it is, above all, an education and an 
inspiration to our own people that will be 
of the greatest benefit. 


Officers 


Mrs. D. O. Castle, President. 

Mrs. Bertha Chinn, Secretary. 

Mrs. H. L. Dickey, Treasurer. 

W. W. Cowell, General Manager. 

J. J. Rawleigh, Asst. General Manager. 


A local editorial speaking of those com- 
munity fairs says: 

“The ladies of the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation have started a movement which may 
have a far-reaching effect for the real educa- 
tion of the farm youth. The Community 
Fair in its present incipiency seems destined 
to establish itself as a factor in this—a true 
farming section. The idea is not to have a 
gala day to advertise the different farms and 
their produce. It is to bring the boys and 
girls of the farm together in productive 
competition and to show the young minds 
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what can be accomplished in farming. 
Better yet it is to inspire in the youth a 
desire to be good farmers and helpful farmers’ 
wives, to elevate the meaning of farm life, 
to build a race of enthusiastic agriculturists 
from otherwise matter of fact young people, 
some of whom would stay with the farm 
because nothing better offered itself.’ 


COLORADO 


The Colorado Teachers’ Association in- 
vited the Mothers’ Congress and Parent- 
Teacher Associations of the state to unite 
with them in their State Convention held in 
Denver, November 4, 5, and 6. The Con- 
gress, in turn, invited representatives from 
all associations interested in rural work to 
have Child Welfare Day, Friday, November 6. 
Meetings were held all day in the East 
Denver High School and a luncheon at the 
Albany Hotel was well attended. 

Excellent talks were made by educators 
county superintendents, grangers, club women 
and those who had made a specialty of the 
rural questions. 

A resolution was passed which created a 
standing committee to act upon all rural 
problems. This committee was composed of 
Mrs. Fred Dick, President of the Mothers’ 
Congress of Colorado, Dr. C. F. French, 
Supervisor of Extensions under the Smith- 
Lever Act and Representative of the Teach- 
ers’ College of the State, Mr. Schriber, 
Supervisor of Extensions of the State Uni- 
versity, and Mr. C. C. Remington, Chairman 
of Rural School Work of the Colorado 
Teachers’ Association. This is a great step 
forward because it is the initiation of co- 
operative work in the state between the 
greatest forces for rural betterment. Beside 
it is a bond of interest which will tie more 
closely the labors of parenis and teachers. 


INTERNATIONAL SOILS PRODUCT CONGRESS 


The winners of the prizes of Mothers’ 
Congress Harvest Day—the children who 
raised the best products in their school 
gardens—were invited to exhibit at the 
International Soils Products Exposition, 
held in Denver, September 24 to 27. The 
result was that from the work of six schools, 
which made exhibits, there were given in 
prizes to these children twenty-five dollars, 
two silver loving cups and three pairs of silk 
hose. The schools which entered the contest 
were Berkely, Elmwood, Milton, Corona, 
Fairmount and Logan. 


DENVER DISTRICT 


Dr. Livingston Farrand, President of the 
State University, in a speech under the 
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auspices of the Hygiene Committee of the 
Denver Distrig¢t upon ‘‘The Tuberculous 
Child,” said: ‘‘It is estimated that 100,000 
children, who are in the schools, will die of 
tubercular infection before they are eighteen 
years old. Each tuberculous child is a 
center of infection and there can be no esti- 
mate of the harm done, by permitting such a 
child to mingle with healthy, normal children. 
We must have separate schools for the 
tuberculous. We must educate the child in 
hygiene and preventive medicine so that 
he may know how to care for himself, his 
fellows and the next generation. 

“Tuberculosis must be treated not alone 
as a disease but as an economic and social 
question.” 


MONTCLAIR 


One of the finest things accomplished this 
year by a Parent-Teacher Association was 
done by the Montclair Circle. Mrs. Millar 
Porter, the President, by her continued 
perseverance succeeded in getting the city 
to put up warning signs to motorists within 
300 ft. of every approach to each school in 
the city. This step was taken after several 
accidents occurred. 


STEELE 


Mrs. C. F. Drury, President of the Steele 
school, has acted for the benefit of the entire 
city when she successfully carried out her 
plan to get a committee of censors to act 
in conjunction with the city inspector of 
amusements in passing upon the moving 
pictures shown in the city. 

At the State Board of the Colorado 
Branch it was agreed to launch a State Loan 
Fund for the Education of Boys. Such an 
endowment has been successfully handled 
for girls by the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, but nothing has been done to assist 
the many worthy boys who have clamored 
for help in education. The Mothers’ Con- 
gress felt it was time to respond and are 
preparing to find ways and means to give 
this needed help to the youth of Colorado. 


ILLINOIS 


Death of Mrs. Roger B. McMullen, 
Honorary President Illinois Congress. 
—Englewood Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion Tags Teachers at Reception.— 
Encourages Home Gardens.—Rockford 
Mothers’ Study Club Provides Program 
for Seventeenth Year.—Invites All 
Mothers to Attend.— Activities of Rural 
Parent-Teacher Associations. — Rock 
Island Parents Organize. 


The Illinois Branch is mourning the loss 
of its beloved Honorary President, Mrs. 
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Roger B. McMullen, of Evanston, who was 
also its founder and first President. Her 
influence of serene, hopeful faith in the 
mission and the outcome of the Congress was 
always a tremendous inspiration to every 
member of the Board of Managers, and in 
all its future years this influence will be a 
living thing. An account of her life and 
work will be found on other pages of the 
MAGAZINE. 


PARKER ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION—ENGLEWOOD 


The outlook for 1915-1916 is very promis- 
ing. We had an attendance of over 400 at 
our first meeting, held October 6. It was a 
reception to the teachers who were ‘‘tagged”’ 
and arranged in groups, so as to be easily 
located by the parents. By bringing the 
parents and teachers together in this way, 
we have created a feeling of co6peration and 
good will, which is the keynote to success in 
our work. 

One of the most practical and far-reaching 
phases of the School Beautiful Committee 
work is the encouraging of the children to 
beautify their own homes and yards. With 
this object in view, our Board of Directors 
sets aside $15 or $20 each year for the pur- 
chase of bulbs for the school children. These 
are planted and cared for at school, where 
the children can watch the comparative 
growth and development of the different 
plants. When the flowers are in bloom, they 
are brought home by the children. Many 
little flowers and vegetable gardens have 
been the outgrowth of the bulb-planting at 
school. 

To give our little folks an opportunity to 
show us what they could do with their home 
gardens, we displayed the community exhibit 
of flowers, plants and vegetables under the 
auspices of the Education Department of 
the Englewood Woman’s Club, at our regular 
Association meeting. The contest was open 
to all school children, and a number of prizes 
were given for the best exhibits. We were 
astonished at the variety of flowers and 
vegetables which the children had raised, 
even in small yards. 

The School Beautiful Committee worked 
in connection with our High School Girls’ 
Club (of which we have 300 members!) to 
give a Hallowe'en party. The committee 
is to take especial charge of the decorating. 


ACTIVE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
IN AURORA 


Quincy, Deer Grove and Rock Falls report 
Deer Grove has the 
Association in 


valuable work done. 
only rural Parent-Teacher 
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the county and since the organization four 
years ago has secured six standard schools. 
It recently provided the program for the 
Rock Falls Woman’s Club. 


MOTHER’S STUDY CLUB, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, 
ANNOUNCES YEAR’S PROGRAM 


Enter on Eighteenth Year of Study in Interest 
of Children 
Topics of Special Value 

The Mother’s Study Club has just issued 
the program for 1915-1916 and an effort 
has been made to formulate a series of topics 
of special value to the mothers of young 
children, and the officers in charge of the 
club wish to extend an invitation to any 
mothers to attend these meetings whether 
holding a membership in the club or not. 

The Mother’s Study Club organized in 
1898 when Miss Grace Barbour was head of 
the kindergarten in North Main street, and 
it was about that group of little people that 
the first organized interest centered, and 
formulated itself into a club that has had 
increasing value through seventeen years of 
growth and study. 

The meetings of the coming season are 
held in the afternoon with the exception of 
that of March 15, when the- occasion is 
made a gathering of parents in the evening, 
to hear Judge L. M. Reckhow and I. J. 
Mathews, teacher of agriculture in Rockford 
high school, on their respective themes. 

The following is the program just published: 

Oct. 6—The Care of the Young Child, 
Dr. Anna Weld. 

Oct. 20—Educational Values of the Cali- 
fornia Exposition, Mrs. W. E. Hinchliff. 

Nov. 3—The Cigaret, Dr. Flora Y. Swengel. 

Nov. 17—Start with the Cradle, Mrs. H. 
L. Heer. 

Dec. 1—Mothers’ Pensions, Mrs. James 
Joslin. 

Dec. 15—Christmas meeting. 

Jan. 5—Home Training Preceding the 
School Age, Miss Ethel I. Salisbury, ele- 
mentary supervisor of schools. 

Jan. 19—Food Values and the Growing 
Child, Mrs. Minnie Starr Grainger, Belvidere, 
Ill. 

Feb. 2—Poise in Governing Children, 
Mrs. Nannie V. Simmons. 

Feb. 16—Childrens’ Colonial Party. 

March 1—Mothers’ Problems, question 
box in’charge of Mrs. M. B. Little. 

March 15—Evening meeting for parents: 
Juvenile Court Work, Judge L. M. Reck- 
how; How Agriculture Develops Men, Mr. 
I. J. Mathews. 

April 5—The Punishment That Educates, 
Mrs. S. S. Budlong. 
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April 19—Child Hygiene meeting, Mrs. 

A. C. Norris, Miss Violet Jensen. 
May—Annual reports; election of officers. 


ROCK ISLAND PARENTS ORGANIZE 


The Rock Island Union in commenting on 
the movement says: 

It has come—the organized interest of 
parents in the schools! Branch parents’ 
and teachers’ clubs have been organized in 
all of the schools in the city of Rock Island. 
It will be but a week or so when the central 
organization will be perfected. The branches 
were formed first. The central organization 
will come last. On or about the middle of 
the month there will be a great meeting of the 
parents and teachers of the city of Rock 
Island and it will be addressed by a woman 
who has given her life to this sort of work— 
the work of getting the teachers of the public 
schools in touch with the mothers and fathers 
of the children they are teaching. 

It is strange but true that it has taken 
years to bring this thing about. Parents 
were content to turn their children over to 
the teachers of the public schools at the age 
of five or six years and leave the matter of 
their education in the teacher’s hands. 
About the only time the parent took any 
interest in the school was when there was 
something real or imagined to “kick about.” 

This condition was the direct result of 
the rapid growth of the public schools. In 
the early days the school house was the 
social center of the community. They held 
“exhibitions” consisting of ‘‘ playlets,”’ recita- 
tions and songs. Debating societies were 
formed and with weekly meetings—lyceums, 
they were called—the girls “spoke their 
pieces’’ and the boys recited “Horatio at 
the Bridge,” the ‘‘ Death of Benedict Arnold” 
or Patrick Henry’s “Give Me Liberty or 
Give Me Death,”’ while the mothers discussed 
their quilts, bread, pies and cookies, and the 
fathers engaged in learned debates on such 
question as: ‘‘ Resolved, That a scolding wife 
is more to be feared than the fever and ague.”’ 
Sometimes, to give the woman aschance the 
committee would submit the question, 
“Resolved, That a smoking chimney is 
preferable to a smoking husband.’”’ There 
was deep interest and occasionally consider- 
able feeling in these debates. 

Then came the days of rapid development. 
The teacher ceased to “board around”; 
the debating society died and the exhibitions 
languished. Higher standards were fixed in 
the schools and a “‘pace’”’ was set. Many 


of the boys dropped out when they got to 
“fractions” and they could see no “tarna- 
tion” use in ‘declining’? the word “love” 
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for days at a time and ‘‘analyzing’”’ sentences. 
It might be all right for girls but if a “feller” 
could read, write and “‘figger”’ a little it was 
about all the ‘‘eddication’’ he needed. The 
result was that the majority received little 
more than the rudiments while the few— 
the .very few—‘‘went to college.’’ The 
parents seemed to lose interest. It was 
“beyond them.”’ 

Now another great change has taken place. 
While the schools are laying the foundation 
for college educations—for those who are 
seeking a higher education—they are also 
teaching those who do not care to go higher, 
the things they will need in life. There 
is no excuse for a boy or girl to ‘‘drop out” 
in the grades. And if they go on through 
the high school they are really and truly 
educated. They have grasped the things 
which will stand them in need—prepare them 
to do practically anything they want to do. 
But—the parents still held off. For the 
past quarter. of a century or more it has 
been almost impossible to drag them into 
the school buildings. 

They did not know what the children were 
doing. The teacher was unacquainted with 
the home surroundings of the children and 
knew little of the character of the parents— 
their desires or aspirations. Parents were 
begged to come to school. Days were set 
aside for them. Some came but the majority 
remained away. While, it is true, some of 
the principals grasped the situation and by 
constant work succeeded in interesting the 
parents most of them felt they had enough to 
do without this extra effort. 

Superintendent E. C. Fisher immediately 
took up the problem. Last year he started 
the parent and teacher movement. While it 
didn’t get very far it was a start. Both 
parents and teachers grasped the significance 
of it. Now it is a success. All are enthusi- 
astic. At one of the meetings the other day 
the parents brought up the question of 
membership fees and many insisted on paying 
then and there, and they did. 

But all parents are members and are 
welcome whether they pay a membership or 
not. Those who cannot afford to pay do not 
need to. Those who can afford and are 
willing to do so, can pay. 

It is a good thing. The schools of this 
city will greatly benefit by it. It is good for 
the children; good for the parents, and good 
for the teachers. 


IOWA 


Message sent to Iowa Members in Octo- 
ber by State President.—Annual Con- 
vention in Des Moines, November 
4 and 5. 
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THE IOWA CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


To The Secretary of Local Club. 

In order to secure adequate records for the 
year-book, will you kindly furnish the follow- 
ing data: 
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2. Name of Association 
Name of President 
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Send above data together with your pro- 
gram for your year’s work to 
Mrs. H. H. DOoo.ittLe, Cor. Sec., 
1937 B Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Oct. I, 1915 


RUNNER. botcds ta oeuccre aan cas 

The officiary of The Iowa Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
extend greetings to all Mothers’ Clubs and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

In order to complete our year-book it is 
highly desirable to secure data from clubs 
including the names of President and Secre- 
tary of each club. 

In order to secure unity of purpose and 
effort it is suggested that presidents of local 
clubs organize committees along lines of 
state work, and that these committees 
correspond with the state committees to 
this end. 

The Committee on Literature will be help- 
ful in arranging suggestive programs. Vari- 
ous committees will contribute outlines of 
study during the year. For information 
concerning available literature write to 
Mrs. I. E. Jackson, 2000 B Avenue, Cedar 
Rapids. 

Write to Child-Welfare Magazine Co., 
Box 4022, West Philadelphia, Pa., for a 
copy of ‘“Child-Welfare Magazine,”’ the 
official organ of the Congress, which contains 
expert articles and suggestive programs, 
reviews of the best up-to-date books on child- 
training, and state news on child-welfare 
work. , 

Will you see that your club pays full 
quota of dues, 10 cts. per capita, before 
November first? It is important to the 


progress of the work and usefulness to clubs 
that these dues be received by our state 
’ treasurer before the Annual Meeting. 
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The ANNUAL MEETING will be held Novem- 
ber 4th and 5th, in Des Moines. Enter- 
tainment will be provided for the president 
and one delegate from each club. Unaffili- 
ated clubs are invited to send a representative. 


Our year-book and further announce- 
ments of the Annual Meeting and the 
“Parent-Teacher” Round Table of the 


Iowa Teachers’ Association will be sent you 
before November first, on receipt of dues. 
Mrs. ALLEN O. RusTE, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The aftermath of the recent State Con- 
vention held at Quincy was seen in the 
enthusiasm with which the delegates were 
inspired. One of the most helpful sessions 
was that devoted to discussion and reports 
of the work carried on during the past year. 
The quality of these reports showed that 
the associations had caught the true spirit of 
coéperation and helpfulness. The cordiality 
of the Quincy Educators was shown especially 
at the reception where the principals of the 
schools were self-constituted ushers. The 
abounding hospitality of the citizens in 
opening their homes for entertainment to 
the delegates was especially appreciated. 

The very practical addresses covered the 
phases of all points of child life. Miss Lucy 
Wheelock was especially helpful for the 
kindergarten age. Greater activity in forma- 
tion of kindergartens in Massachusetts will be 
encouraged by the associations. Mrs. Her- 
bert N. Wright illustrated both by objects 
and on the blackboard how the mother could 
become a companion to the child. 

Mr. L. Stanley Kelley set forth the duties 
of the fathers to their sons and Miss Jennie 
I. Hinchcliffe made a plea for the better 
training of girls. 

Gleanings from the reports follow: 


LYNN 

The Myrtle Association has secured a 
branch of the public library for their new 
$80,000 | school building which was built 
through their efforts last year. They have 
held a sewing class once a week to teach the 
girls to make their own clothes. 

The Shepard School Association conducted 
a membership campaign during the month 
of October. Thirty-six ladies formed eigh- 
teen couples who made 700 calls at the 
homes-of all the pupils in the school district 
with a view to interesting the whole parent 
body in the work of the Association and 
securing their active coéperation and mem- 
bership. This house-to-house canvass did 
great good. They have given $30 toward 
the repairing and furnishing of a teacher’s 
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cloak room. The Association started a play- 
ground in the populous district of the city not 
far from the Shepard School. 


WORCESTER 


Mothers Child Study Circle has studied 
during the past year the books “Parents 
and Their Problems’ and obtained much 
help from them in regard to the physical, 
mental and spiritual bringing up of the 
children. They have also subscribed for 
six copies of the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
which they distribute to kindred parent- 
teacher associations and to the hospitals. 
They financially assisted the Christmas Ship 
sent to Belgium and a kindergarten in their 
own city at Christmas time. They have 
also aided in the work of the Clean Milk 
Stations. During the coming year they 
hope to give hygienic instruction to the 
immigrant mothers in connection with the 
schools. 

WOLLASTON 


The Massachusetts Field School Associa- 
tion equipped and started a playground and 
supervised it for two months. At that time 
the city realizing the need of the playground 
and of the good which the children were 
getting from it took it over. The funds for 
starting the playground were raised by an 
operetta given by the children. 


QUINCY 


Cranch School Association put electric 
lights into the school building. 


LEICESTER 


The Parent-Teacher started the year by 
giving $27 in prizes to the children of the 
Pleasant St. School at their first exhibition 
of handiwork and garden products. This 
was so successful that they have decided to 
make it an annual affair. They have bought 
a gas range on which to make hot cocoa and 
soup to serve to the children who bring cold 
lunches. The Association has bought a set 
of “Parents and Their Problems” and in- 
fluenced the Library Committee to place a 
set in the town library. They have started 
the School Savings Bank System and the 
children saved $2,000 last year. 


BERNARDSTON 


The Association started a circle of camp 
fire girls with one of the members as leader. 
They present silver spoons to the new babies 
of their members. At Christmas time the 
Association gives a municipal tree with 
presents for each child. They have also 
been instrumental in improving the sanitary 
condition of the schools. 
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NORTH LEOMINSTER 


The Pierce School Association has started 
a Mother’s Library in the School. Among 
the books are ‘‘ Parents and Their Problems,” 
the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE and other 
pamphlets prepared by the National Congress. 


SHELBURNE FALLS 


The Association put cooking and sewing 
into the school and gave a sewing machine. 
They also presented ‘Parents and Their 
Problems” to the town library. The Asso- 
ciation is equipping and paying the rent of a 
cottage house for the use of the household 
arts classes in the high school. It has 
interested the townspeople and probably will 
create public sentiment so that the town will 
run it next year. 


GREENFIELD 


The Mothers’ Club provided a municipal 
Christmas tree which brought cheer and 
gladness to the whole community. At the 
request of the Superintendent they raised 
$130 to be spent for pictures for the schools. 
During the month of July they provided 
attendants for the playground and it proved 
such a success that they hope the town will 
assume the responsibility next year. They 
provided one hundred school children with 
shoes, stockings, rubbers and clothing en- 
abling them to attend school properly clothed. 
They have formed during the year a Hygiene 
Committee and have furnished a ‘‘layette 
box” in which there is everything for the 
expectant mother and for the use of the 
attending physician. The box is sent to 
the mother and when she is through with 
it it is returned to the committee ready to 
send out to some other mother. 


ROCHDALE 


The Parent-Teacher Association has pro- 
vided medical inspection in the Schools. 


HULL AND NANTASKET 


The Parent-Teacher Association has started 
a very successful social center at the Damon 
School. Members of the Association super- 
vise it. They take the CHILD-WELFARE 
MaGAzinE for the teachers and the two 
libraries. 
BEDFORD 


The Parent-Teacher Association started 
Home Gardens. They pay for the seeds and 
prizes and the Grange codperates by having 
an exhibition of the products raised by the 
children. 
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HOLYOKE 


The Highland School Association furnished 
a rest room and provided milk for the children 
who were not properly nourished and it has 
helped them to do better work in school. 


NEWBURYPORT 
The South End Parent-Teacher Association 
have provided three schools with victrolas. 


HOLLISTON 


The Association has put drinking fountains 
in place of the open pails in the schools. 
They also furnished waste baskets and put 
heat in the halls and dressing rooms. They 
have equipped a room for Sloyd work and 
have a teacher in charge of the children during 
the lunch hour. They have placed danger 
signs for autos near the schools. 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations has asked for a department in 
the State Teachers’ Association. Over 7,000 
teachers attended the last convention. Dr. 
A. Ross Hill, President of the University of 
Missouri, said that the best way to overcome 
the indifference of the people and inertia of 
the teacher was by means of organizing 
Parent-Teacher Associations. Prof. Mc- 
Keever also spoke of the value of mothers’ 
organizations. Mrs. McBride, State Presi- 
dent, gave an address before the division of 
city superintendents and Mrs. E. R. Weeks 
spoke to the county superintendents. Year- 
books of the Congress have been sent to all 
county superintendents and as a result five 
counties have already asked that a repre- 
sentative of the Congress appear on the 
program of the County Institute to explain 
the purpose and methods of the Congress. 

Mrs. Wm. Frick, Chairman of Literature, 
has made a complete list of all literature 
available for Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Mrs. Maltie B. Burris has been “ee 
Vice-President of the State. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Endless Chain of Teas Planned Now 
Purpose of Mothers’ Clubs of Springfield ts to 
Promote the Community Spirit 

The first of an endless chain of teas to be 
given at the home of Mrs. William Rull- 
koetter, President of the Council of the 


Parent-Teacher Association. 

According to the endless chain plan, each 
of the members present pledges to give a 
similar tea within two weeks to other mem- 
bers, who in turn are to give similar teas until 
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practically every member of the mothers’ 
clubs has given one of the series of social 
affairs. The purpose of the teas is to pro- 
mote the community spirit among the 
parents and teachers of the mothers’ clubs of 
the city. Each guest in addition to pledging 
to give a tea is requested to give a small 
silver offering, the proceeds to be apportioned 
among the individual mothers’ clubs and the 
Springfield council. 


Dr. Handman to Lecture 


Dr. Handman of the Department of Soci- 
ology of the Missouri University, who is 
working with the extension department of 
the school at present, will lecture in Spring- 
field under the auspices of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association at the High School 
Auditorium on the subject ‘‘The Young 
Offender,’’ November 17. 

This is the first of a series of meetings 
which are to be held by the Parent-Teacher 
Association along various lines of social field. 

Miss Louise Stanley also of the extension 
department of the state university and a 
professor in the department of household 
economics, will deliver a series of lectures in 
Springfield in December. 

She will meet with groups of women at 
central places in the city, according to a 
schedule that will be made out by the Parent- 
Teacher Association later. 

Rules for the Handicraft Contest which 
will be conducted in the ward schools of 
Springfield in February have this week been 
posted in the schools. The contests have 
been arranged by the Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

The Boyd School Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation realized over $50 from its annual 
rummage sale in October. The money has 
been expended in furnishing a rest room for 
the teachers of Boyd School. 

The members of the Parent-Teacher 
Club of Fairbanks School will meet at the 
school building on Tuesday afternoon of 
November 9 and go in a body to the Welfare 
Home (a new institution) with a shower of 
groceries. 


ST. LOUIS 


Mrs. Frank M. Clover, of the Mothers’ 
Circle of Union Methodist Church, writes: 

“St. Louis offers a wonderful field for 
church circle work and I am busy in the work. 

“We hope to organize the majority of the 
churches here. In church circles we are 
able to awaken in the mothers a spiritual 
interest that cannot be done in the school 
circles. 

“In our circle we combined the devotional, 
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educational and social elements in a most 
helpful way.” 

Mrs. Clover addressed the Woman's 
Bible Class of Hope Congregational Church 
Friday afternoon on ‘What the Club Work 
is Doing for the Church.” 

New organizations of the Missouri Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions are: Galena P.-T. A., and in St. Louis 
the Wm. Clarke and Blow school P.-T. A. 
and the Blair and Wesley Mother Circles; 
Bolivar P.-T. A. will meet alternately, after- 
noons and evenings. 

The impression is that no undertaking 
could be too strenuous for the parents of 
Bolivar in the interests of their boys and 
girls. 

President—Mrs. Walter White. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. L. Cunningham and 

Mr. M. E. Kirby. 

Secretary—Miss Boardman. 

Treasurer—Mr. Neil Townsend. 


NEW JERSEY 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations met at the State Normal 
School, Trenton, November 12-13. 

Its motto on the program was ‘‘What We 
Sow in the Home and School, We Reap in 
the Nation.”” The Conference was a union 
meeting with the State Department of Public 
Instruction, under the general topic “‘The 
Field of Our Work.” Mrs. Wellington 
Bechtel, State President, presided. The first 
day was given to reports of officers, com- 
mittees and delegates, with addresses by 
Superintendent J. M. Arnold, of Mercer Co., 
Superintendent Ebenezer Machey, Trenton, 
Dr. James M. Green, Principal State Normal 
School, Trenton, Miss Lillia A. Williams, 
State Normal, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Mrs. C. 
W. Stockton, Miss Elfieth, Dr. J. J. Savitz, 
Superintendent Union Co., and Mr. William 
D. Murray. 

The session on the last day was under the 
auspices of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, with Dr. Calvin N., Kendall as 
chairman. Addresses by Commissioner P. P. 
Claxton, Mrs. George S. Martin, of Plain- 
field, Miss Effie L. Power and Miss Jane S. 
Davis were features of this session. 


OHIO 


Painesville and Oberlin are eager to have 
the Parent-Teacher Organizations and sent 
for Mrs. J. A. Smith, State President, to aid 
in the organization work. 

The Cleveland Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions gave an afternoon reception in Novem- . 
ber, to which all neighboring clubs were 
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invited to promote good feeling and ac- 
quaintance. The Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce has investigated the work of the 
Ohio Congress and has expressed appreciation 
of the self-sacrificing work done by Mrs. 
Smith and her co-workers. 

The new Board has brought new enthusi- 
astic and earnest workers into the manage- 
ment. 


OREGON 


The annual convention which was held in 
Corvallis, October 20 to 23, was in every 
way the banner convention of the Oregon 
Congress of Mothers. From the time we 
were met at the depot by the ladies with 
autos until we were escorted back to the 
special coaches our every want was cared for. 
The ladies of Corvallis opened up not only 
their homes but their hearts to us. 

The splendid musical numbers of the pro- 
gram, the hearty greetings, the reception at 
the Commercial Club, the high school girls’ 
luncheon, the banquet at O. A. C., where all 
delegates were guests of President Kerr, of 
Oregon Agricultural College, the inspection 
of the College and the beautiful roses pre- 
sented each delegate by the grade school 
pupils were but few of the many, many 
things that were done for the pleasure of the 
delegates and that will live long in the hearts 
of all. 

There were 117 accredited delegates. 
Much interest was shown in all the sessions 
and we had splendid audiences. The reports 
all showed a wonderful year’s work. 

The last day—Saturday—was given over 
to the problems of the teacher, the state 
superintendent of schools, president of the 
State Normal and the president of the Port- 
land Grade Teachers’ Association appearing 
on the program. 

Mrs. Alva Lee Stephens, President of the 
Portland Council, touched the hearts of all 
with her beautiful presentation of a pearl 
brooch to the retiring president, Mrs. A. N. 
Felts, as a tribute of esteem from the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Later, Mrs. Felts was made Honorary 
President and elected director of the organiza- 
tion. 

The election showed how unified the work 
of the Congress has become. 

Mrs. Geo. McMath received all but three 
of all votes cast for president, and they were 
complimentaries. There will be no cessation 
of ardor or interest. The work of the new 
administration will hinge right on to the 
past. 

The following were elected: Mrs. G. W. 
McMath, Portland, president; Mrs. Seely 
of Medford, Mrs. J. E. Montgomery of 
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Pendleton, Mrs. B. G. Skularson of Mil- 
waukie, Mrs. Dora B. Schuelke of La Grande, 
Mrs. Bradford of Roseburg, Mrs. F. H. 
Skelton of Eugene, Mrs. J. C. Elliott King of 
Portland, Mrs. H. J. Fitzpatrick of Portland, 
Mrs. Walter Brown of Lake County, Mrs. 
W. J. Kerr of Corvallis, Mrs. J. M. French 
of The Dalles, Mrs. W. W. Ussher of Ashland, 
Mrs. Gagnon of Marshfield, Mrs. Thoms of 
Jefferson, Mrs. Belknap of Prineville, Mrs. 
Lowe of Malheur County, vice-presidents; 
Mrs. C. F. Nichols of Portland, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Lillian Minton of Portland, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. J. M. Shortt, 
financial secretary; Mrs. A. Bonham, treas- 
urer; Mrs. G. W. Evans, auditor; Mrs. 
Aristene N. Felts and Mrs. C. W. Hayhurst, 
directors for a term of six years. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The sixteenth annual Child-Welfare Con- 
ference of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, October 27, 28, 29. By invitation 
of the Child-Welfare Circles of Pittsburgh, 
which include in their membership over 2,500 
mothers, the Congress met in Pittsburgh. 
The Parent-Teacher Associations codéperated 
in the preparations for entertainment. 

Nothing was left undone to show the 
interest and pleasure felt in the coming of 
the Congress, which had not met there since 
1901. Mrs. George K. Johnson, who has 
been Stace President for ten years, presided 
at every session and responded to the greet- 
ings. The ball room of the Fort Pitt Hotel 
was used for the meetings. The program was 
of unusual interest, including two addresses 
by Commissioner Claxton, one on the Home 
Education Division, the other on Higher 
Moral Ideals, in which he urged the necessity 
of measuring personal, national and inter- 
national life by the Golden Rule, ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them.”” Applying it to 
many of the questions of today what would 
be the answer if life were adjusted to that 
Divine command? He berated grafters, and 
claimed it is a far greater crime to extort 
money from the city treasury than it is to 
take money from an individual, as robbing 
the taxpayers is wholesale stealing. He 
said there are entirely too many parasites 
who are willing to live off the state and city 
governments. He advised that children be 


taught high ideals of patriotism and to give 
back full value for whatever compensation 
they may get for services rendered. 

.“If I were a Boy Tomorrow” was the 
subject of an address by Prof. Herbert R. 
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Davis, principal of Teachers’ Training School, 
Pittsburgh, which gave food for thought as 
to whether from the boy’s viewpoint we might 
not improve many ways of caring for him in 
and out of the home. 

The need for special study of boys was 
also emphasized in Mrs. Schoff’s address on 
“Child Welfare in Home, Church, School 
and State.’” The fact that nine-tenths of the 
truants and nine-tenths of children in juvenile 
courts were boys indicated that there was 
failure to provide efficiently for the training 
of the boy. She urged deeper study of the 
causes creating such a condition. 

Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, of Washington, 
D. C., gave an interesting account of ‘‘The 
Work of the National Departments of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Having been officially 
associated with the Congress since its organ- 
ization, she is conversant with its entire 
work. 

The growth of the work in Erie was told 
in an inspiring way by Mrs. Joseph D. 
Sterrett of Erie. Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, of 
Somerset, spoke of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in western Pennsylvania, having been 
active in organization work as Vice-President 
of the State. 

The Child-Welfare Circles of Pittsburgh 
and vicinity number 52, with a membership 
of 2,500 women. The president of the 
Central Council, Mrs. E. Q. Fothergill, gave 
an address on ‘“‘The Work of Child-Welfare 
Circles,”’ showing the broad field of service 
they cover and the enthusiastic appreciation 
for the benefit derived from their study of 
“Parents and Their Problems,’”’ which study 
all are following. 

Prof. C. C. Robertson, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, spoke on ‘School and Com- 
munity,’”’ and Mrs. Alice M. Carmault, of 
the Pittsburgh Board of Education, on ‘‘ The 
Great Ethical Problems that Face Mothers 
in Training of Children.” 

Miss Bessie Loche, Director of Kinder- 
garten Division, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
urged the necessity of the kindergarten as 
part of the school system, and requested every 
mother to work for it, as many Pennsylvania 
children were still denied the benefit of 
kindergarten training. 

Madame Marie Van Unschuld, President 
of the University of Music, gave a wonderful 
musical recital and spoke on ‘“ Thoroughness 
in Musical Education,” urging mothers to be 
more careful in learning of the qualifications 
for teaching which music teachers possess, 
before placing their children under their 
instruction. 

So important does this seem that Madame 
Van Unschuld asks the coéperation of every 
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branch of the Congress in an effort to stand- 
ardize the profession of teaching music. 

A luncheon was served each day for dele- 
gates, and was the occasion for informal 
addresses, and social intercourse. 

At the noon luncheon Dr. J. F. Edwards, 
superintendent of the health department, 
spoke. He called attention to the fact that 
Pittsburgh has the highest birth rate of any 
city in the United States, and he advocated 
that mothers be taught how to care for babies. 
He told that milk stations are centers of 
education, as it is here where nurses get in 
touch with the mothers who need most the 
instruction. 

Mrs. Mary J. Cowley, of the board of public 
education, president of the Vacation Schools 
and Playground Association, of Allegheny, 
spoke during a luncheon on ‘The Play- 
ground, a Modern Necessity.”’ 

An automobile ride was _ provided for 
delegates. 

The election of officers took place on 
October 29. Mrs. George K. Johnson, who 
has given long and faithful service, declined 
to continue as leader. Miss Mary S. Garrett 
also declined to serve longer as Corresponding 
Secretary. The report of the nominating 
committee was presented, Mrs. Charles 
Gilpin, Jr., chairman, stating that they 
believed that ‘‘Westward Ho” was the word 
for the Congress in choosing a new president. 
They presented the name of Mrs. E. Q. 
Fothergill, of Pittsburgh, President of the 
Central Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and a devoted member of the Congress. 
The other officers elected follow: Honorary 
president, Mrs. George K. Johnson, Philadel- 
phia; vice-presidents, Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, 
Somerset; Mrs. O. M. Keefer, Williamsport, 
and Mrs.Arch McClean, Gettysburg; recording 
secretary, Mrs. H. C. Knapp, Pittsburgh; 
treasurer, Miss Rose Diebert, Johnstown; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. George L. Cutler, 
Chester; auditor, Mrs. J. M. Studebaker, Erie; 
managers, Miss Mary S. Garrett, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Edwin J. Cummings, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Henry Ferris, Germantown; 
Mrs. Walter E. Greenwood, Coatesville; 
Mrs. Robert Stevens, Erie; Mrs. C. P. 
Chester, Lebanon; Mrs. Warren F. Bleecker, 
Canonsburg; Mrs. Thomas Wightman, Jr., 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. John S. Flannery, Pitts- 
burgh; Mrs. W. E. Phleghart, Charleroi; 
Mrs. F. L. Keene, Pittsburgh; advisory 
council, Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg; 
Frederic Schoff, Dr. William P. Wilson and 
George K. Johnson, all of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Joseph Swain, Swarthmore. 

Permanent members of the Board not to 
be voted for are Honorary President, Mrs. 
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Frederic Schoff, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs. Howard W. Lippincott, Mrs. Joseph P. 
Mumford, Mrs. Charles Gilpin, Jr. 

In passing over the gavel to the new 
president Mrs. Johnson made a graceful little 
speech pledging her codperation in the work, 
which she would never give up, though she 
relinquished the leadership of the state. 
As a member of the Board and as chairman 
of the Endowment Fund she had still a great 
work to do for the Congress. 

Mrs. Fothergill accepted the gavel with a 
deep sense of the greatness of the trust that 
had been placed in her hands and with the 
desire to promote the work for Child Welfare. 

Beautiful orchids were presented to Mrs. 
Johnson (in appreciation of her service). 

In the attendance of delegates many parts 
of the state were represented and the reports 
showed varied activities in promotion of 


Child Welfare. 


BABY WEEK IN PITTSBURGH 


Baby Week was celebrated in Pittsburgh 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Public Health, but a large part of the planning 
and of the committee activities were borne 
by the chairman of the executive committee, 
Mrs. Enoch Rauh, and the director, Mrs. 
Mary Swain Routzahn of the Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 

Among the unusual features were a 
Father’s Day with the distribution of thous- 
ands of copies of a ‘‘Message to Fathers,”’ 
together with many meetings for fathers and 
grown-up brothers. 

There was a Flag Day when bannerets were 
distributed to several thousand of the babies 
who were born during the past year. 

Two plays on the health problems of baby- 
hood entitled ‘‘The Narrow Door” and 
“The Theft of Thistledown” were well 
written and beautifully staged. 

A printed letter was sent to practically all 
the boys and girls in the schools, and more 
than 10,000 postal cards were mailed to 
those school children who were reported 
having a baby brother or sister in the family. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Congress Opposes a Censor Board for 
Films.—People Need Life not Protec- 
tion.—Children’s Theatre, and Satur- 
~~ Morning Entertainments for Chil- 

ren. 


The Rhode Island Congress is deeply 
interested in good films and wholesome 
plays at theatres. It has a committee on 
Children’s Theatre, of which Mrs. Dexter 


Thurber is chairman. From a careful study 
of the matter for the past five years Mrs. 
Thurber concludes that what Providence 
needs is the right manager, good films and 
matrons to take charge. This she thinks 
she has been able to accomplish by the aid 
of one of the local theatres. 

Mrs. Thurber and her committee have 
done constructive work by inaugurating 
Saturday morning entertainments for children 
given under supervision of the Strand 
Theatre management and an executive com- 
mittee appointed by the Congress and 
endorsed by a citizens’ committee of twelve 
representative men and women, of which 
the mayor is chairman. 

The Rhode Island Congress protests the 
action of women’s organizations in asking 
the Board of Police Commissioners to appoint 
a local board of theatre censors of three 
members. The resolution pointed out that 
censorship is impracticable and dangerous; 
that the theatre is a vital factor of democracy 
in the development of new world-ideas; that 
the people need not so much protection as 
life, and that ultimately moral protection 
comes through knowledge and life. 

Mrs. Dwight R. Bartlett, State President, 
reviewed the work done last year by the 
Council of Presidents in studying city ordi- 
nances and state laws on censorship, and 
suggested a method of control through the 
licensing of theatres, and by voluntary 
agencies which would strengthen and guide 
the police power to which public drama is 
subjected. The Relief Committee of the 
Congress has distributed clothing to needy 
school children. 

The Reading Course for Parents prepared 
by Home Education Division, Bureau of 


Education, will be distributed in all the circles 
of the state. 


TENNESSEE 


Message to Tennessee Members from 
State President.—The Annual Con- 
ference in Bristol in February. 


From organizations of Parent-Teacher 
Associations throughout the state, and from 
towns desiring such organizations, Mrs. 
Eugene Crutcher, State President of the 
Mothers’ Congress, is receiving constantly 
requests to be present at the meetings, or to 
assist in forming an association. 

In answer toa repeated and urgent question 
of “‘Why Have a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion?’’ Mrs. Crutcher writes the following 
open letter, which will be of great interest 
and benefit: 

. “Dear Congress Friends: I am asked so 
often the following question: ‘Why Have a 
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Parent-Teacher Association?’ Parent-Teach- 
er Associations are organized for the attain- 
ment of three objects: First, to give to the 
fathers and mothers the opportunity to edu- 
cate themselves for the best homemaking and 
child nurture; second, to learn what the 
school is doing and by this knowledge to 
coéperate with the teachers, thus greatly 
helping both the teacher and the children; 
third, to learn the conditions affecting the 
welfare of the children outside of the home 
and school, and by united effort to arouse the 
community to a sense of its responsibility 
for the children. 

“Why unite with the state and national 
congress? If you have parents’ organizations 
its power for good will increase by uniting 
with the State and National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

“The parents’ associations of the Congress 
of Mothers are for education and coéperation. 
The National Congress: of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations from its constit- 
uency of parents and teachers have the 
power to reach those who are actually 
responsible for child welfare as no other 
organization can. 

“How Join the Congress—The work of 
the congress is civic work in the broadest 
and highest sense, and every man or woman 
who is interested in these aims is cordially 
invited to become a member and aid in the 
organized effort for a higher, nobler national 
life, which can only be attained through the 
individual homes. 

‘‘ All clubs are admitted as members of the 
congress on payment of ten cents per capita a 
year. The organization applying for mem- 
bership should send a duplicate list of the 
names of officersand members to the secretary, 
Mrs. R. D. Murray, 1oo1 Meridian street, 
Nashville, Tenn. Anyone may become an 
associate member by payment of $3 annually. 

“T am sure we all realize that our work 
is with the child of today, who becomes the 
citizen of tomorrow. The baby fingers, 
which lie like rosebuds in our clasp today, 
will be fighting the battles of life tomorrow. 
That they may be fine and true and worthy, 
we need the wisdom of mothercraft, club- 
craft, and statecraft, and we invoke your 
prayers that we may not waste our sacrifice 
upon wayside altars of vanity, folly and 
fashion, and come empty-handed to the end 
of our journey; that we may labor to con- 
serve .life, intellect and morals; that life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness may in 
very truth become the glorious heritage of 
the future. I earnestly hope that each 
chairman will have her committee in excellent 
working order, and much work being ac- 
complished by the spring meeting; but ‘do 
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things; dream not all day long,’ and much 
good will have been accomplished. . Your 
president may formulate excellent plans, 
but she needs you to execute them with her. 
With our ever-growing knowledge of the 
work, as carried on through the numerous 
departments, we naturally expect better 
work each year. If each club will devote ten 
minutes of each session to items of interest 
from the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and from the 
State Congress and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, you will feel the closer touch with the 
work that brings enthusiasm and knowledge. 
I want you to consider my letters as truly 
personal, as though they were mailed to you 
individually. Remember the national meet- 
ing in April, 1915, in Nashville. The value 
of this meeting to us cannot be estimated. 
I wish I could respond to the numerous calls 
received. I am trying to reach all by letters 
and what personal service I can give. 

“Let our watchword be ‘loyalty’—loyalty 
to our local association, loyalty to our state 
work and loyalty to our CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE. To succeed in life one must 
put aside all thought of self and think only 
of the work and its results. Let our object 
be to put truth and beauty into the child 
life, and especially for those children in whose 
homes there is nothing of the beauty of life, 
and we can truly say everything has been 
done with an eye single to His glory and for 
the furtherance of the work. With love and 
best wishes for a successful year, 


““Mrs. EUGENE CRUTCHER, 


‘President of Tennessee Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations.” 


Mrs. G. M. Russell, State Chairman of 
Child-Welfare Legislation, says that: 


“Through the earnest endeavors of the 
Tennessee Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations the last general as- 
sembly of Tennessee passed an Act legalizing 
mothers’ pensions in the state and placing 
Tennessee among other progressive states of 
the Union in such splendid public work. 

“Immediately after the Act was passed the 
appropriation which is to be provided out of 
the general fund of the County Court was 
applied for. During the July session of the 
County Court the resolution of the mothers’ 
pension appropriation was read before the 
court and was referred to the Charity Com- 
mittee for recommendation. At the October 
session of the County Court the Charity 
Committee recommended that action be 
postponed until January, 1916, on account 
of some changes that will be made at that 
time in reference to the funds that the 
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County Court has been using for its charitable 
institutions and other charities. 

“We trust that by January, 1916, we will 
have succeeded in getting the appropriation 
from the County Court. Tennessee’s action 
in providing for its deserving widows gives 
the state prestige that is a matter of pride to 
its people. 

“After we have finally won our victory in 
securing the Mothers’ Pension Act in Tennes- 
see and we get the funds to carry on this 
great good work we will be glad to tell you 
how we accomplished it.” 

Central Council, the clearing house of 
Nashville’s local Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, has held the second of its inspiring 
meetings for this season. 

The newly elected officers are Mrs. Alice 
Cleyde, president; Mrs. Thos. B. Agerton, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Alex Irvin, second 
vice-president; Mrs. E. F. Lusky, third vice- 
president; Miss Cornelia Barksdale, recording 
secretary; Mrs. John Bell, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Pillow Bush, treasurer. 

Professor Keys, superintendent of Nashville 
Public Schools, and Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, 
State President of Mothers’ Congress and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, were present 
at the invitation of Mrs. Alice Cleyde, 
President of Council. 

Professor Keys has meant so much to our 
local associations, the influence of his kindly 
attitude towards the Parent-Teacher move- 
ment has been felt throughout the state. In 
his address Professor Keys stated: 

“The Parent-Teacher Association has 
become a very necessary adjunct to the 
public school, creating a partnership business 
between the school and the home. 

“There is something else to be done for 
school life besides teaching.”’ 

Attention was called to the health problem, 
and how it had been improved, emphasizing 
the fact that the Parent-Teacher Association 
had been responsible for this betterment. 

His talk carried us back to days when such 
a thing as using public money for janitor 
service in schools was unthought of, provoking 
laughter when he stated that he had served 
his apprenticeship at sweeping and cleaning 
in the school room. 

Great changes have come to pass; the old 
ideas of spending public money have passed 
out, through the cry of mothers for better 
conditions, this made stronger through the 
coéperation of mothers and teachers. 

Now we not only have the conditions of 
health and sanitation improved but also in a 
measure feeding and clothing have been added. 

These associations have been constantly 
taking up new projects and schemes which 
prove helpful to school work and child life. 


Another fact was brought out in connection 
with the indifference of mothers when 
symptoms of contagious diseases were shown. 

Mothers must be brought to feel their 
responsibility in this matter of child health 
and much can be accomplished along this 
line through the Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The importance of prompt and regular 
attendance on the part of school children 
should be keenly realized by the mothers; 
this neglect endangers the character of the 
child in future years. 

His advice to associations was to follow 
up any worthy undertaking until success had 
been attained, then take up some new project. 

He did not discount an interest in outside 
work but did advise that every association 
should have their energy centered on some 
one thing and that be of vital importance to 
their respective community. 

Professor Keys’ busy life denies his giving 
us more than a few minutes, but in these 
short, rapid talks there is always ‘‘ much said” 
to confirm our faith and renew our energy. 

Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, our State President, 
and such chairmen and committee members 
of the state work as could attend, were heard. 

Mrs. Crutcher discussed plans for the 
National Meeting in Nashville, April 4 to 9, 
and announced Mrs. James E. Caldwell, Jr., 
as local chairman. 

State chairmen responding were Mrs. 
Alice Cloyd, Home Economics, and Mrs. 
C. M. Russel, Child-Welfare Legislation. 
Mrs. Russel spoke on the Mothers’ Pension 
Bill. 

Miss Willie Williams, local agent for CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE, was present, urging the 
need of this magazine in every circle. She 
received several ready subscriptions to this 
very necessary official organ. 

Mrs. Crutcher announced that a new de- 
partment had been added by the national 
body, namely, Child-Welfare Circle. She 
will proceed to appoint her chairmen to work 
up this department. 

The middle Tennessee press agent for 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE was present and 
prevailed on all present to contribute some 
article to this periodical. She would like 
the press agents of east and west Tennessee 
to exchange with her that she may be able 
to turn such material over to her local press 
agents. In mailing, address Mrs. Robt. L. 
French, 116 Delmas Ave., East Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. Crutcher suggested the use of a 
‘query box’’ at the Council meetings. Many 
who come would like to ask questions but 
are timid and do not; often through this 
neglect many fine points are lost. Its use 
was adopted with Mrs. C. L. Fraley in charge. 
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Now this lady may have some puzzling ques- 
tions to answer but she is well qualified to 
handle the situation. 

The Tennessee Congress is very happy over 
the appointment of our State President, 
Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, as one of the National 
Vice-Presidents. 


NASHVILLE PARENT-TEACHER CLINIC NOTES 


Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, President of the 
Board, who for several months was absent, 
on account of the illness of her mother, 
Mrs. H. A. Long, of Columbus, Miss., was 
restored to us at our November meeting. 

October 22, from 3 to 5, was a time set 
apart at the clinic for a Reception Day to 
the ‘‘ Board of Education and Public School 
Teachers.”” It was splendidly attended. 
Several hundred visitors viewed this insti- 
tution, in interest of school health. 

A Pastors’ and Mothers’ reception day was 
scheduled for October 19, 3 to 5 P. M. 

The Parent-Teacher Clinic Board announce 
the engagement of the ‘Tuttle Concert,” 
February 7 and 8, booked through the 
National Society for Broader Education of 
New York, for the purpose of doing good 
for the community and raising money for 
this work for school health. 

Miss Nell Daugherty, nurse in charge at 
Clinic, submitted the following reports: 


From July 1 to October 1: 


ODETAUIORG.... 0.0 605-5200 8 win aie 
Dental department........... +s 226 
Medical and surgical.............. 74 
Eye and ear department........... 222 

PRS Sie ATS RG ied oe hp 638 

From October 1 to November I: 

CPE RMIONG is clacce sacs ae six Res 50 
PPeHCAl TPOREMORE . ow. css 128 
Other departments. . 6... nk i ce eacn 214 

I oh isad nw Khe xia whee 392 


From July 1 to November I 1,030 treat- 
ments, 146 of which were surgical opera- 
tions. 


VERMONT 


Everywhere in Vermont attention is being 
directed to the work of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
More than thirty organizations of parents 
and teachers have been formed. Mrs. W. 
M. Ross, of Rutland, considers the move- 
ment.a power for good. More than one 
needy youngster has been properly clothed 


- and fed through the efforts of the Parent- 


Teacher Association. New members are 
coming in constantly. Parents are awaken- 
ing to the interests of their children and are 
learning what the school is doing. 


Vermont anticipates great extension of 
interest through the work of the ten new 
vice-presidents who will reach the little 
towns which have heretofore known nothing 
of the aims and ideals of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

Mrs. Henry A. Harman was reélected 
as president at the Bennington Convention, 
and will doubtless make a wonderful showing 
during the coming year by the systematic 
work of so many able co-workers in extension 
of the organization of parents. 


WASHINGTON STATE 


Executive Board meet in Seattle in 
Conjunction with Washington Educa- 
tional Association.—Excellent Program 
Arranged.—Chelan County Institute 
at Wenatchee Devotes Session to 
Mothers’ Work.—Officers Council of 
Seattle Parent-Teacher Associations 
is Organized.—Chambers, King and 
Ketsah Counties hold Conferences.— 
New Associations Formed. 


WASHINGTON BRANCH 


Meeting of Board of Managers and Section in 
the Washington Educational Association, 
Seattle, October 29 


Children should be reared as scientifically 
as cattle are raised. The study of com- 
parative food values takes just as much 
brains as a Shakespeare club. The value of 
the school room to children is best expressed 
in the habits it teaches them; the spread of 
information is only incidental, though pos- 
sessing information is a good habit. 

These were some of the thoughts to which 
expression was given in the Central school of 
the board of managers of the Washington 
State Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. The meeting was 
called in conjunction with the Washington 
Educational Association and was _ largely 
attended. 

Mrs. C. E. Beach, of Olympia, presided. 
The morning was occupied with routine 
business and the afternoon with addresses. 

“Scientific farming used to bé ridiculed,” 
said Mrs. Elwell H. Hoyt, of Tacoma, in a 
talk on ‘‘The Parents’ Gain Through the 
Parent-Teacher Associations.” 

Mrs. Hoyt added that scientific methods 
of tilling the soil are considered indispensable 
now, and that it is being recogriized that 
science should be used in meeting the prob- 
lems of child welfare. 

“The Parent-Teacher Association may 
become a training school for parents. Our 
daughters and sons then may be taught 
these things.” 
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The speaker said the parent should keep 
pace with the children. 

“Boys and girls come to an age when they 
have a natural interest in one another. Why 
not regard it as natural?”’ 

Miss Martha Sherwood, of Mount Vernon, 
a teacher, told of practical ways in which 
Parent-Teacher Associations have helped 
schools. 

“Habits are the best things taught in 
school. Imparting information is incidental 
—though having information is a good habit.” 

Mrs. Fred W. Bert, Jr., of Seattle, State 
Chairman of Parent-Teacher Associations, 
spoke of the practical field open to the 
associations. Their motto, in her opinion, 
should be ‘‘service and efficiency.” 

The addition of a new department to ad- 
mit a large class of mothers not heretofore 
included in parent-teacher work, was one 
of the announcements made at the morning 
session. The department will consist, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Elwell H. Hoyt, chairman of 
the committee, of a series of child study clubs, 
formed of mothers of children below schoolage. 

The following state committee chairmen 
have been announced by Mrs. C. E. Beach, 
of Olympia, state president: Parent-Teacher 
Association extension, Mrs. Fred W. Bert, Jr., 
Seattle; legislation, Mrs. G. Dowe McQuesten, 
Tacoma; home economics, Miss Agnes Allen, 
Tacoma; country life, Mrs. Nellie Davidson, 
Lake Bay; child labor, Mrs. W. J. U’Renn, 
Seattle; loan papers, Mrs. Charles Hord, 
Olympia; home literature, Mrs. Gertrude 
Zeigler, Port Blakeley; child hygiene, Mrs. 
R. C. McCredie, Sunnyside; press, Mrs. A. 
H. Paine, Olympia; playgrounds, Mrs. H. 
D. Weeks, Seattle; education and school 
improvement, N. D. Showalter, Cheney; 
child welfare and juvenile court, Mrs. C. L. 
Byron, Seattle; marriage sanctity, Mrs. J. A. 
Sutton, Hoquiam; kindergartens, Miss Clara 
Meisner, Ellensburg; membership, Mrs. H. L. 
Copeland, Walla Walla; child study clubs, 
Mrs. Elwell T. Hoyt, Tacoma; resolutions, 
Mrs. Robert Montgomery, Puyallup. 

A recommendation was included in the 
report of the legislative committee, read by 
Mrs. G. Dowe McQuesten, of Tacoma, 
that the association use its influence against 
the employment of teachers who use tobacco, 
and also that it take a stand against bill- 
board advertisements of tobacco. Other 
work at present being carried on by the com- 
mittees, Mrs. McQuesten reported, are a 
state-wide investigation into the actual situ- 
ation with regard to mothers’ pensions and 
an investigation of legislation in other states 
with regard to children during the two years 
immediately following the limit of the com- 
pulsory school law. 
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Surprising statistics were given by N. D, 
Showalter, of Cheney, head of the committee 
on education, with regard to literacy in 
Washington. This state, said Prof. Sho- 
walter, holds the record for the United 
States as to literacy. There is only 3 per 
cent. of illiteracy in the entire state, and in 
Benton county only three persons are 
illiterate. 

Prof. Showalter strongly recommended the 
serving of hot lunches in schools. 

“I have personally investigated 2,000 
lunch pails,” he said, ‘‘and I assert that the 
lunch pail is the gravest difficulty our schools 
face today. I have found jelly, crackers, 
cold potatoes, anything and everything, all 
jumbled in together, giving unmistakable 
evidence that the children had gathered up 
the fragments remaining on the breakfast 
table and thrust them into their lunch 
baskets. It is impossible for the best teacher 
in the world to teach children much after 
such lunches as many of them eat every day.” 

Kennewick Parent-Teacher Association 
gave a reception to the teachers in September 
and an exhibit of farm, garden and home 
products at the Finley school house. 

A county and state agricultural contest is 
interesting our community members. 

In Seattle the Council of Officers of Parent- 
Teacher Associations has been formed. 

King County Parent-Teacher Associations 
opened the year’s meetings, by an all-day 
child-welfare conference, at which reports 
were heard from delegates of all the Parent- 
Teacher Associations of the county. 

Ritsah County sent greetings. The pro- 
gram included an address by M. E. Durham, 
superintendent of county schools, as to How 
the Parent-Teacher Associations Can Assist 
the Schools. 

Ella M. Gulsline, domestic science teacher, 
told of a child study course for girls as taught 
in a rural school, with a demonstration by 
the high school students. Donna E. Snook 
is President of the King County Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 


CHAMBERS PRAIRIE P.-T. A., THURSTON CO., 
WASHINGTON, ORGANIZED NOVEMBER 2, 
BY COUNTY PRESIDENT, MRS. CHAS. 
HORD, ASSISTED BY CO. SUPT. 

0. C. GOSS 


(BOTH OF THESE SCHOOLS ARE RURAL) 


Making the sixteenth parent-teacher circle 
in the county, all of which are branches of 
the county association, Mrs. Charles Hord 
organized the Chambers Prairie Circle, with 
ten out of the eighteen families in the district 
becoming charter members. 

Mrs. Fred Harmon was elected president, 
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Mrs. T. Sofley, vice-president, and Miss 
Jessie Modesett, teacher at Chambers Prairie, 
secretary and treasurer. The meeting was 
held in the school house, the organization 
following an interesting program given by 
the school children. County Superintendent 
Goss was present. 

Mrs. Hord also organized a circle at the 
Cat-Tail district near Tenino. The members 
have already started to serve hot lunches to 
the children at noon, and have taken it upon 
themselves to finish paying for the piano this 
year. 

WENATCHEE 

A remarkable Institute was held at We- 
natchee, October 20 to 23, in that the mothers’ 
work was emphasized. This was the annual 
meeting of the Chelan County Institute 
under the efficient direction of Superintendent 
E. C. Bowersox. The distinctive feature 
was the parent-primary section. During 
these periods special inspirational lectures 
were given to mothers and teachers by Mrs. 
Harriette Gunn Roberson, author and Chau- 
tauqua lecturer. Many others also attended 
this course for its cultural value. The 
Mother’s Club of the city hired a nurse to 
care for the children during the lecture 
periods and forty babies and little ones were 


Little 


Little voices loud are calling 
Far across the sea, 

Little hands are vainly stretching 
Out to you and me. 


Fathers herded in the trenches, 
Mothers sad and worn, 

Hearts obeying call of duty, 
With love impulse torn. 


Merest dross are crowns of rulers, 
Thrones made to decay; 

But the children of a nation 
Are its hope today. 


found there happily asleep or at play. This 
innovation bridged the hitherto chasm exist- 
ing between mothers and teachers, and 
Superintendent Bowersox is to be congratu- 
lated upon his splendid step forward in 
Institute history. 

Another fine feature was the Child’s Wel- 
fare Exhibit conducted under the auspices 
of the Mother’s Club and Parent-Teacher 
Association. The exhibits were under the 
following heads: The Child’s Diet, The 
Infant’s Layette, The Babe’s Bath (two real 
babies were bathed by a trained nurse to 
show young and expectant mothers the 
proper way), Baby-Killers, Toys and Play- 
things, Campfire Girls, Suitable Costumes for 
School Children. The Mother’s Club, 
Parent-Teacher Association, Mrs. Arthur 
Gunn, and Superintendent Bowersox and 
Mrs. Bowersox deserve great credit for the 
excellent work accomplished during the 
recent Institute of Chelan County. 

The Mothers’ Congress of North Yakima 
is endeavoring to organize Parent-Teacher 
Associations in every school in the city, 
nine in all. Mrs. Charles A. Varney reports 
a great demand for CHILD-WELFARE MAGA- 
ZINE. 

There are many rural mothers’ circles about 
North Yakima. 


Voices 


To the brazen god of pillage, 
Great the sacrifice, 

Burning village, reeking hearthstone, 
Plunder, rapine, vice. 


But the children, oh, my brothers, 
Hear the anguished cry, 

Rising in accusing volume 
To the very sky. 


Never mind the public hatred, 
Private grudge forget, 
Stifle for the helpless children ~ 
Every vain regret. 
FRANK FAIR 
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Selected Motion Pictures for Young People under Sixteen 


The following is a list of selected 
pictures made by the National Board 
of Censorship. It is drawn from the 
current general entertainment pro- 
gram. It bears the title, brand, 


Name Brand 
Brown’s Summer Boarders..... . V itagraph 
Getting Rid of Aunt Kate...... 

The Ranch Girl and the 
| SR ee ee Selig 


distributors, character, reels and the 
time when reviewed, but not the release 
date for public exhibition. It is 
endorsed by the Juvenile Motion 
Picture Federation. 


Company Reels Character Seen 
General 1 Story 9-1 
- 1 Comedy " 


1 Western Story 9-16 


Lake Louise, Canadian Rockies . Essanay - 3 Educational 9-17 
Dreamy Dud in the Old 

Swimming Hole............. Essanay ” 4 Farce ” 
Sonny Jim and the Great 

American Game............. Vitagraph ‘a 1 Story g-22 
A Prince in Disguise........... = i I ” “ 
In the Palace of the King.......Essanay - 6 _ 9-24 
The Honeymoon Pact......... Vitagraph ” 1 Comedy 54> Or2- 
In Double Harness............Kalem * 2 ss 9 6-24 
The Barnyard Mixup.......... Lubin “i 4 Drawings a“ 
When the Light Came In....... “ 2 Story ae 
The Wizard of the Animals. .. . .Sterling Universal } Animals 6-17 
Captain Kent’s Educated Seals...“ " 3 7 " 
A Two Cent Mystery.......... Thanhauser Mutual 1 Story . 
The Kid Magicians............ Majestic _ 1 Comedy 6-24 
Li tee oa I . 6-30 
Whiffle’s Busted Alibi.......... Pathe I :: 6-28 
An Intimate Study of Birds 

AS errr Ss } Nature * 
One Reel Feature... .. 4 + Astin 3 Animated Drawing 7-8 
Dreamy Dud in King Koo 

moo 8 KRuedom........5.... Essanay 3 - 7-6 
Greed Cemyom.. ............ _ 4 Scenic ” 
Old Good-for-Nothing.......... Vitagraph 1 Comedy 7-14 
The King of the Air........... Edison 3 Circus Story 7-16 
Dreamy Dud Goes Deer 

errr Essanay 1 Cartoon 7-21 
In the Mountains of Jantland...Kalem 3 Scenic 7-22 
A Slavey Student.............. Edison 3 Story 7-23 
I icin tiie te ce kai 30,4 Selig I i a 
Twice Won (over 12)..........Biograph I 7 7-27 
ee - 2 _ 
Dreamy Dud; A Visit to His 

Uncle Dudley’s Farm. .......Essanay 1 Cartoon 7-28 
Willie Stayed Single...........Vitagraph 1 Comedy ee 
The Ring-Tailed Rhinosceros. ...Lubin 4 Fanciful Story 7-29 
Mr. Jarr and the Visiting 

ia toh auld kd 4400's Vitagraph 1 Comedy 7-30 
The Elephant who Worked 

rr Powers Universal 1 Story 7-14 
A Ten Cent Adventure......... Majestic Mutual 1 . 7-8 
Pe IR. ow vnc ceases Mutual Masterpiece 4 . 7-9 
Tracked through the Snow...... Thanhauser Mutual I 
His Two Patients.............. ~ = I 5 7-15 
Tee Oy FUME... 206... es Reliance " I Fs 7-21 
An Intimate Study of Birds 

a Sd dik Pathe Split Educational 7-19 


An Intimate Study of Birds 
OE eee ere i 
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CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Over 2000 Mothers Enrol in Parents’ Reading Course in November 


Helping the Home to do Its Best Work 


Through the Home Education Division, the Bureau of Education is trying to help 
the home to do its best work. 


There are 26,000,000 children of school age in the United States. They spend nine 
tenths of their time in home environment and one tenth of their time in school. 

There are 13,000,000 children under school age whose entire care and education 
rests with parents.—P. P. CLAXTON, Commissioner of Education. 


Parents Should Study Child Nurture 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Home Education Circular No. 1—Whole Number 634 
1000 Good Books for Children 
Revised 1914 


Classified and Graded List prepared by National Congress of Mothers Literature 
Committee, Alice M. Jordan, Chairman. 


First edition exhausted. Orders will be filled at five cents per copy. 


A llothers’ Course in Reading 


The following form of certificate will be given by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation to al! soi_rs, parents, etc., who will read the Parents’ Reading Course. 





THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


This certificate is awarded by the United States Bureau of Education to 


sonesitcteaiadebiasstaadinchanesbaaiaa OI hiss incsesicsnsnhrinantaltbdteabimaiapaaee 
Ne eae eee , who has given satisfactory evidence that........ 
has completed according to requirements Reading Course No......- » (name of course 


here). 


In witness whereof I have hereunto subscribed my 
name and caused the seal of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation to be affixed. Done at the City of Wash- 
a T day of , A.D. 
I Sic icicaaas , and the Independence of the United 
States of America the............. 
(Signed) PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner of Education. 

















This course includes just the books needed in the home, just what every mother 
wants to know when she is trying to give her children the best care and training possible. 

These twenty-six books are chosen largely because they contain exact and practical 
information and will make a splendid reference library for mothers. After they have 
been read they can be referred to over and over again. 

The directions for reading are very simple and the requirements need not take away 
from the pleasure in reading. 

Copies of this Course may be obtained at the office of the National Congress of 
Mothers, 910 Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Please mention this MAGAZINE when writing Advertisers 

















BAMFORD HILLS 


CHILDREN AT 


LITTLE 
Average gain, thirteen pounds 





months 


in two 








